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AMERICAN RECIPROCITY AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


BY SAMUEL M. DAVIS, A. M. 


INCE the proclamation of the Monroe doctrine, this country 
has adopted no policy with reference to foreign nations 
which has given such beneficent results as the doctrine of reci- 
procity. The reciprocity policy is not in the interest of any 
single individual nor is it for the purpose of promoting the 
success of any political party. It is simply an endeavor to 
apply the golden rule to commerce ; to persuade our neighbors 
to make concessions in favor of our products in return for the 
concessions we have already made in favor of theirs; to secure 
for the farmer and manufacturer of the United States some 
advantages that their rivals in other countries may not enjoy, 
and to increase the purchasing power of the consumers in other 
American nations by reducing the cost of certain merchandise 
of which they, by reason of the high duties imposed upon it, are 
in a great measure deprived. 

The endeavor of the United States to extend the export trade 
in the Latin-American republics and colonies by means of reci- 
procity treaties was commenced in 1882. The doctrine of 
reciprocity has chiefly been confined to Central and South 
American states. On account of the geographical and political 
positions of the United States and Mexico, it was thought that 
their commercial welfare justified certain mutual concessions 
with reference to custom duties. A treaty was negotiated with 
the republic of Mexico, under which certain merchandise from 
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the United States was to be admitted free of duties into Mexico, 
and certain products of that country were to be admitted free 
into the United States. The provisions of this treaty were never 
carried into effect because of the failure of Congress to enact the 
legislation to carry out the provisions of the treaty. 

In the year 1884, President Arthur, under the authority of 
Congress, appointed a commission ‘to ascertain the best modes 
of securing more intimate international and commercial relations 
between the United States and the several countries of Central 
and South America.’’ Subsequently this commission visited the 
several American republics with instructions to ascertain by in- 
quiry the opinions of the merchants actually engaged in trade 
concerning the most practicable means of promoting commerce 
with the United States ; to confer with the several governments 
as to the advisability of holding an international American con- 
ference, and obtain their views as to what topics should be 
discussed at such a gathering; and to initiate reciprocity 
treaties similar to those already arranged with Mexico and 
Spain with such of the American republics as desired to enter 
into negotiations for that purpose. This commission made its 
report, and with a single exception the governments visited 
expressed a desire to enter into reciprocal arrangements with 
the United States, and in several instances a definite understand- 
ing was reached. The commission recommended that an inter- 
national conference be held at} Washington to which all the 
republics visited had consented to send delegates, and a number 
of topies for consideration were submitted. A bill was passed by 
Congress on the 10th of May, 1888, for the purpose of carrying 
out the recommendations of the commission, and ten days later 
it became a law without the approval of the president. On the 
13th of the following July, carrying out the provisions of 
this act, an invitation was issued by Mr. Bayard, then secretary 
of state, to the governments of Mexico, Central and South 
America, Hayti, and Santo Domingo to participate in a con- 
ference to be held in Washington on the 2d of October, 1889. 
Among other topics announced for discussion was, ‘‘ Measures 
toward the formation of an American customs union, under 
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which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, 
so far as possible and profitable, be promoted.’”’ At the meeting 
of the conference this proposition was referred to a committee, 
which, after careful consideration, reported that the system of 
taxation and the condition of the public revenues of the Latin- 
American republics made such a customs union as had been 
proposed, that is, a free interchange of merchandise, impracti- 
cable, but recommended the negotiation of commercial treaties 
embracing mutual concessions, so far as could be done without 
impairing the revenues necessary to sustain their several gov- 
ernments. 

On the 19th of June, 1890, Mr. Blaine, secretary of state, 
handed this report and recommendation to the president, who 
on the same day transmitted a message to Congress, urging upon 
that body the advisability and wisdom of making some pro- 
vision in the then pending tariff. bill by which the United States 
would be able to gain material advantage in opening South and 
Central American markets to our manufactured products. <A 
reciprocity amendment to the tariff bill was proposed which 
authorized the president to declare the ports of the United States 
free and open to the products of any nation on the American 
hemisphere whenever and as long as such nation should admit 
free to its ports the agricultural products and certain manufac- 
tured merchandise of this country. This was a positive propo- 
sition, making the removal of the duty on sugar and the 
retention of other tropical products on the free list dependent 
and contingent upon the granting of equivalent concessions in 
favor of the products of the United States. This amendment 
was not accepted by the committee on ways and means of the 
House of Representatives. It was afterwards introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Hale, where it received more favorable 
consideration. In support of this amendment it was urged that 
it would be folly on the part of our government to remove the 
duty on sugar without requiring corresponding concessions from 
the sugar growing nations in favor of the agricultural and 
mechanical products of the United States. Other reciprocity 
amendments to the tariff bill were proposed, among which was 
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one which instead of authorizing the president to remove the 
duties on sugar and other products of South American states in 
case reciprocal concessions were made in favor of the United 
States, authorized him to restore them if such concessions were 
not made. Reciprocity was introduced into the McKinley tariff 
bill, and is known as section three of that bill: This amend- 
ment was the result pf a compromise between those who favored 
the absolute and unconditional repeal of the sugar tariff, and 
those who desired to confer upon the executive a discretionary 
power to use that special duty as a leverage in negotiating for 
new and wider markets for our products. The argument used 
in favor of the scheme of reciprocity was that this government 
at different times repealed duties on great foreign products, 
which at the time of their repeal might have been-used to induce 
foreign governments to reduce their duties on our products. 
We had given up coffee, tea, and hides, and last of all and most 
important, we had given up sugar ; and never before in giving 
up any of these had we sought to acquire any advantages with 
the countries producing these articles in return. Their tariffs 
on our products had continued as great as ever, and in some 
cases had been increased. The time had now come when we 
were to try to retrace our steps and get back some of. the ad- 
vantages we had parted with so readily. 

Negotiations were at once opened with Brazil, having as their 
object the consummation of a treaty securing reciprocal favors 
by both governments. For ten years preceding 1890 this 
country had received goods from Brazil valued at $502,547,258 
and had sent back only $83,432,557. The balance of $419,114,- 
701 against us had been paid to Brazil in money, which had 
gone to purchase English, French, and German products which 
the Brazilians needed and which this nation ought to have sent 
them instead of the gold which they made us pay. The chief 
products sent to us by Brazil are coffee, rubber, hides, and 
sugar. All these were admitted free of duty, with the exception 
of sugar, which, by the tariff of 1890, was practically so ad- 
mitted. - On the other hand, Brazil imposed a heavy duty upon 
almost every one of our products, and ever since 1872, when the 
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duty was removed from coffee, our ministers had in vain en- 
deavored to get some concessions to American products from the 
Brazilian government as a compensation for the free admission 
of coffee from that country. It was not until the power con- 
ferred on the president to reimpose duties on coffee, hides, and 
sugar, that the government of Brazil realized the marked differ- 
ence in the tariff laws of the two countries. It was not long be- 
fore an arrangement was concluded under which the Brazilian 
government authorized the admission into its ports, free of all 
duties, of the products of the farms and mines of the United 
States, all forms of machinery and railway supplies, agricultural 
implements, labor-saving machinery ; while wearing apparel, 
preserved meats, fruits and vegetables, lard, lumber, furniture, 
wagons and carriages were to be admitted at a rate of duty 
twenty-five per cent less than that imposed upon similar articles 
imported from other countries. Brazil has been in a constant 
ferment and state of revolution since the treaty was concluded 
and therefore the conditions under which trade has been carried 
on were largely against the transaction of a large amount of 
business, yet in spite of all this our export trade with that 
country has increased in the eight months immediately after the 
reciprocity treaty was signed $2,000,000, compared with the cor- 
responding trade in the previous year, which up to that time 
was the largest in the history of our trade with Brazil. Con- 
sidering all the conditions under which this increased trade has 
taken place it would indicate that the United States under this 
arrangement will maintain a trade with Brazil which in the near 
future must bring our exportations quite or nearly equal to our 
importations from that country. 

A treaty similar to the one concluded with Brazil was made 
shortly afterwards by the Hon. John W. Foster, representing 
the secretary of state, with the government of Spain acting for 
her American colonies, Cuba and Porto Rico. The passage of 
the reciprocity provision of the tariff bill brought the sugar 
producer of Cuba face to face with the question whether new ad- 
vantages should be given to the trade of the United States by. 
him or he should see his own industry ruined and his plantation 
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abandoned. The Spanish authorities at first told our negotiators 
that Spain and Cuba expected the benefit of free sugar without 
being obliged to give anything in return, but when they were 
assufed that the president of the United States would carry the 
law into execution in good faith, the Spanish government at 
once entered upon the negotiation of an arrangement which cul- 
minated in a treaty. The treaties with Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico did not go into force until the first of September, 
and there has been little opportunity to judge of their value, but 
the increase in shipments from the United States to those 
countries since that time has been very satisfactory. During 
the four months since these treaties went into effect, the domestic 
exports to Cuba were $7,063,222, an increase of $2,247,193 over 
the corresponding period of 1890. In the month of December, 
1891, alone this increase amounted to $848,561, while the average 
monthly increase was $562,000. The merchandise imported at 
Havana alone from the United States during these four months 
was valued at $4,669,229 as against $2,137,170 for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. On the first of January the 
duty on flour imported into Cuba from the United States was 
abolished. The result shows the benefit of a reciprocity treaty. 
During the month of January, 1891, there were imported into 
Havana 2,720 bags of flour from the United States and 38,439 
bags from Spain. During the month of January, 1892, there 
were imported into Havana 62,371 bags of flour from the United 
States and none from Spain. During the month of January, 
1891, there were imported into all the ports of Cuba from the 
United States 9,234 bags of flour. During the month of Jan- 
uary, 1892, 67,478 bags of flour were imported—an increase of 
more than seven hundred per cent. The exports to Porto Rico 
during the four months since the reciprocity treaty went into 
effect were valued at $973,690 an increase of $285,212 over the 
corresponding period of 1890. 

Treaties have also been negotiated with the republics of Santo 
Domingo, Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and 
with commissioners from the British colonies of Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, Barbadoes, Guiana, the Leeward and the Windward Islands. 
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A treaty was also made with Germany under the provisions of 
which, in consideration for the free admission of her beet sugar 
into the United States, the agricultural products from this 
country are to be admitted into German ports at largely reduced 
rates of duty. Other and further arrangements of the same 
character are in progress with other American republics and 
colonies, affording the farmers and manufacturers of this country 
an opportunity to introduce their products into the markets 
of the southern zones under advantages that are not enjoyed and 
cannot be obtained by their European rivals. During the early 
part of the year 1892 the president gave official notice to the coun- 
tries that have negotiated treaties that unless equivalent conces- 
sions were made by them in favor of duties on merchandise from 
this country on the 15th of March, 1892, he should invoke the 
authority of the McKinley bill, and restore the duty upon coffee, 
hides, and other articles from them that are now on the free list. 
This act of retaliation will chiefly affect Venezuela coffee, which 
we imported to the value of about $10,000,000 last year. 

By assiduous and unremitting efforts the government has ob- 
tained advantages for the merchants and manufacturers which 
they are able to enjoy at their pleasure. However, many serious 
obstacles to the increase of trade remain, which must be over- 
come by individual enterprise and intelligence. The best results 
from the doctrine of reciprocity cannot be obtained without the 
enlistment of all the energies of mercantile and manufacturing 
genius. By arrangements already negotiated, a population of 
more than 17,000,000 people have been enabled to purchase 
the products of the United States at prices very largely below 
what they have hitherto been compelled to pay, but to place 
these products within their reach is the province of the in- 
dividual rather than the government. European merchants and 
manufacturers by a long and careful study of the wants and re- 
quirements of consumers in Central and South America and the 
West Indies, and who have gained and got control of a large 
and lucrative market, by granting liberal credits, cannot be ex- 
pected to retire from the field without a struggle. The annual 

imports of the Latin-American countries average $600,000,000 
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and of these we have generally furnished about ten per cent. 
The annual exports of these same countries average about $600, - 
000,000 and of these we bought last year $200,000,000, or about 
thirty-three per cent. These conditions are reversed in their 
commercial relations with Great Britain. The aim of the 
scheme of reciprocity is to reverse the existing conditions, and 
cause our neighbors to look to us for those things which we have 
and which they need. By the development of this principle our 
industries will be quickened and stimulated and our commerce 
will be extended and enlarged. Senator Hale in the United 
States senate, when advocating the usefulness of the measure, 
said, ‘‘ Reciprocity means more products and more manufactures 
here and more sales abroad.’’ Its helpfulness and beneficent re- 
sults have already become apparent, and now it remains for an 
enlightened and educated nation to take advantage of the great 
field of opportunity which has been opened before it. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that party prejudice and political strife will 
not jeopardize the reciprocal arrangements entered into with 
neighboring governments, and it is likewise to be hoped that the 
reciprocal treaties already in existence may be continued and 
others negotiated until all the American republics are bound 
together by commercial and industrial ties as well as by political 
and geographical bonds. 


SAMUEL M. Davis, A.M. 





GAMBLING, IN ITS RELATION TO THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 


BY THE REV. J. W. RIDDLE. 


AMBLING is another term for gaming, and is a scheme of 
winning money in which resort is had to some game or 
instrument of chance to determine and designate the wi’ ner. 
For example, two persons, A and B, put a dime apiece, called 
the stakes, into the hand of a third person, the stakeholder ; a 
penny is tossed, and if the image on the upper side of the coin 
is ‘‘heads’’ the stakes are given to A, if ‘‘tails’’ they are given 
to B. This is the crudest and simplest illustration of the 
scheme, one understood by almost every urchin on the street. 
All other forms of the practice—and their name.is legion—are 
but amplifications of this example. The essential feature of all 
alike is that they involve risk or hazard to the persons engaging 
in them, and the loss or gain, to a large extent at least, is deter- 
mined by chance. 

In the ordinary and more vulgar forms of gambling the in- 
strument commonly used is cards. They are supposed also to be 
the oldest instrument. Where and when cards were invented is 
not easy to determine. They have existed among the Chinese, 
it is said, for over a thousand years ; though they do not appear 
to have been known in Europe until the latter. half of the four- 
teenth century. At first their use was merely to furnish sport, 
which is the root meaning of the term “‘game”’ ; but being used 
for the purpose of amusement, recreation, or pastime, soon a 
Stake or prize was introduced ; then the step to employing the 
game for the winning of money was an easy and natural one, so 
that at length the original signification of the term game, 
“‘sport,’’ has come to be used in designating a person who gives 


himself up to the card table and other means of gaming or 
gambling. 
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In the account of the private secretary of Charles VI. of 
France for 1393 there is an entry of ‘‘ 56 sols. of Paris, paid to 
a painter (Jacquemin Gringonneur) for three packs of cards, 
gilt and colored and variously ornamented, for the amusement 
of the king”’ ; and as this was the year just following that in 
which King Charles became insane, the story goes that cards 
were invented for the purpose of diverting his mind and dissi- 
pating his melancholy. Unfortunately for this story, however, 
it is certain that cards were in use in France before this time ; 
so that if we are justified in drawing any inference from the 
striking coincidence, the more natural and sensible one would 
be that it was probably by playing cards and playing for money 
that the king lost his reason, as thousands of other foolish and 
unfortunate mortals have done since his day. Twenty-five 
years later certainly, in 1420, gambling by means of cards had 
grown to such a pitch in Europe as to provoke St. Bernardin to 
preach against it at Bologna, and so eloquently it is said, as to 
cause many of his hearers to carry their cards to the public 
square and make a bonfire of them. 

In these days cards and card tables are an important part of 
the necessary outfit of every gambling house; and where used in 
private homes and by private individuals, they are used nine 
times for gambling where they are used once for innocent 
pleasure or pastime. Other instruments used in gambling 
places are dice and the roulette; the latter being a device 
in which a small ball is made to move around rapidly on a circle 
divided off into red and black spaces, and as it stops on the one 
or the other the player wins or loses. Gambling houses, fitted 
up with these and other devices, for the purpose of luring inno- 
cent victims to ruined fortune and ruined manhood, exist in 
large numbers in every city and important community, and 
although proscribed by law, do a thriving business, often under 
the protection and patronage of the very civil officials who are 
sworn to see that the laws for the suppression of vice and crime 
are properly executed. Such places can be found of all grades 
from the miserable, dimly lighted, upstairs den on a back alley, 
the resort of thieves and cutthroats, to the brilliant and richly 
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furnished palace with its entrance on the public street, and 
numbering among its patrons many of those who are commonly 
supposed to belong to the élite, or upper and wealthier classes of 
the community. The time such places are open for their 
nefarious business is principally between the hours of rine or 
ten in the evening and five in the morning, the time when every 
honest and legitimate place of business in the community is 
closed and when all honest and respectable people are at home. 

In describing a visit to one of these gilded dens in New York 
City, a writer says: ‘‘The doors were open to all ; a sumptuous 
supper was spread free to the players ; the furniture was 
elegant; the players were fashionably dressed. Some of them 
were seated at cards, while others gathered about a roulette 
table, where they staked large piles of ‘greenbacks,’ and lost or 
won in silence. Behind each the arch-gamester, Satan, seemed 
luring each to stake his conscience for gold, knowing that he 
was sure to cheat them out of their immortal souls.’”’ While I 
am speaking of such places it may be said also that many of the 
ordinary pool.rooms along our streets, where our youth and 
others are inveigled in to play at billiards, and many of the so- 
called social clubrooms, entered by private password, and where 
the members are supposed to be assembled for purposes of mental 
and social improvement, are little better than the places I have 
described. Many of them indeed are gambling places of the 
vilest sort, schools of every form of iniquity and vice; and 
suffering our boys to enter them we encourage their feet in paths 
that lead to ruin and certain perdition. 

But it is not only in places such as have been described that 
gambling is carried on, and that fortunes and characters are 
wrecked. A vast amount of such disgraceful business is carried 
on every day in open daylight, under the honorable guise of 
commerce and trade. On the floor of our boards of trade, oil 
and coffee exchanges, and similar institutions, the larger part of 
the commercial operations, supposed by the uninitiated to be 
strictly legitimate and honorable business transactions, are 
nothing but gambling of the purest sort. Take for illustration 
the oil exchange of our own city (Pittsburg). Ostensibly it is a 
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commercial institution with civil charter, organized for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a ready and exclusive market for the buying 
and selling of petroleum ; and if you go there any day during 
business hours you will see an excited and boisterous company 
of men shouting and gesticulating as if the oil interest were the 
only important commercial interest in the country, and as if 
nearly all the oil that was to be had was located in the Pittsburg 
market. There are the ‘‘bulls’’ who are supposed to have 
rivers of oil to sell, doing their utmost to ‘bull’? the market 
up ; and there are the ‘‘ bears’? whose barrels are. supposed to 
be empty, vociferating at their best to ‘‘bear’’ the market down; 
and at three o’clock when business comes to a close, there will 
be on the secretary’s books the record of sales and exchanges 
amounting perhaps to hundreds or thousands of barrels; and 
yet, in all probability, literally not a gallon of oil has been 
bought or sold. Nearly all that the men have been doing was 
simply gambling or betting on the fluctuation of prices in the 
oil market ; though of course, couching their bets in commercial 
terms, and by this means giving to their operations a business - 
guise. The ‘bulls’ and ‘“bears’’ in this disgraceful proceed- 
ing are the members of the exchange, who have paid a liberal 
membership fee and alone have a right to operate. Besides 
these there is the class called ‘“‘lambs.’’? These are outsiders 
who come in to take a hand in the game indirectly through some 
of the members, and generally are there to be ‘‘fleeced.’”’ One 
of these lambs, versed on the state of the oil market, comes in, 
and selecting his member, says to him: ‘‘Buy me a thousand (or 
ten thousand) barrels of oil at the present figure, selling it again 
before the market closes if the price goes up or down.”’ 

Lest it should go down a sum of money is handed over to 
cover the ‘‘ margin,’’ plus the member’s commission for the 
‘round trip,’ i. e. buying and selling. If the “bulls” have 
their way and the price goes up, the lamb is in “‘luck”’ ; if the 
‘bears’? have their way and the price goes down he is ‘‘ fleeced”’ 
of his money ; and yet, in nine cases out of ten, is ambitious to 
try again. Even women are sometimes found among the lambs 
eager to try their luck. The institution described does not 
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present to-day the scene of activity it exhibited in the palmy 
days of the oil excitement, but it has activity enough to furnish 
us with a fair example of the oil exchanges of the country ; and 
such to a large extent are many of the other institutions such as 
stock, coffee, and cotton exchanges, and even boards of trade 
both east and west. 

But that is not all. We havea class of men in the community 
calling themselves ‘‘ brokers’? who are nothing more or less than 
a set of gamblers and gambling-den proprietors. Ostensibly 
they are private dealers in stocks, petroleum, pork, grain, etc. 
Their places of business are called ‘‘ bucket shops’’ ; and there 
is scarcely a town of importance in the entire country where 
they have not intruded themselves. In all our great cities they 
exist in large numbers, and are generally planted on the 
principal business streets or squares, side by side with banks, 
real estate and insurance offices, not infrequently on the ground 
floor of prominent hotels where convenient access can be had at 
the rear from the hotel office or corridors. The business sign 
displayed, invariably modest, and seldom calculated to arouse 
suspicion, is commonly a burnished doorplate (showing their 
“brass’?) with such simple lettering as: “Bingly & Co., 
Brokers, New York Stocks and Chicago Grain. Private Wires.’ 
Passing inside, the attention is attracted to a large blackboard 
covering perhaps the whole side of the. room, upon which from 
minute to minute and hour to hour figures are being thrown by 
a telegraph operator. Facing the blackboard are several rows of 
chairs, many of them filled with eager occupants whose eyes are 
fixed intently on the changing figures. At the right, separated 
by a heavy office rail, is a desk at which sits the proprietor or 
his clerk. Persons come and go silently ; among them young 
men, middle-aged men, and men with stooping forms—clerks, 
merchants, professional men, artizans, and laborers. Now and 
then one who for a time has been deeply absorbed in the figures, 
rises, and stepping to the rail, is seen to give the clerk some 
money, taking a receipt. This isacustomer. He has just in- 
vested it may be in a thousand barrels of pork or ten thousand 
bushels of wheat at a certain figure, to be delivered at the same 
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hour the next day, week, or month ; and the money paid was a 
sum sufficient to cover the ‘‘ margin.’’ Actually, of course, the 
proprietor has no pork or wheat to sell. He likely never owned 
a bushel of wheat or a barrel of pork in his life, and in all 
probability never expects to. The customer, too, is not a buyer 
of pork or wheat ; does not have any use for either commodity 
in the quantities named ; likely has not the money to pay for it 
and would not know what to do with the merchandise if it were 
put down at his door. The man in plain terms is simply a 
gambler, and the person he is dealing with is a gambler, and the 
whole affair from beginning to end is a gambling transaction 
pure and simple. The bucket shop described is one of the more 
respectable grade, its business being conducted in the utmost 
decorum. In others where greater license is granted, the 
frequenters are often a motley and boisterous crowd, who gamble 
with one another over the blackboard figures, and in an at- 
mosphere foul with profanity and tobacco smoke. In passing 
the door of one which an accompanying friend had swung wide 
open that I might get a view of the interior, the shout that came 
from a hilarious throat within was: “Come on in; this is the 
place to get ‘broke’ !’’ My friend and I could fully appreciate 
the remark when we remembered that the room was a 
‘* broker’s”’ office. 

All such places, we have no hesitation in saying, ought to be 
suppressed by law. A bill is now pending before Congress, 
which we hope may be carried, making so-called ‘‘ speculation ”’ 
in stocks, grain, oil, etc., or buying on ‘‘futures’’ or ‘‘options,”’ 
as it is technically termed, illegal, as being nothing but gambling, 
and calculated not only to unsettle trade and interfere with com- 
merce, but to injure personal and business honesty and corrupt 
the public morals. The bill is based on the undeniable fact that 
dealing in options and futures is nothing but gambling pure and 
simple. In many of the exchanges and boards of trade of the 
country these fictitious transactions constitute ninety per cent of 
all the so-called business done ; while in the bucket shops, it is 
not so much as claimed that a bushel of wheat or a gallon of oil 
or a pound of pork, coffee, cotton, or any other commodity is 
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ever bought or sold in any true or legitimate sense. In Penn- 
sylvania no state law exists applying directly to establishments 
of this kind ; but none is really needed in order to secure their 
indictment. Their case is amply covered by the statute on 
gambling, which explicitly defines the crime as ‘the setting 
up or establishing of any game or deviee of address or hazard, 
with cards, dice, billiard balls, shuffle boards, or any other in- 
strument, article, or thing whatsoever heretofore or which here- 
after may be invented, used, and employed, which money or 
other valuable thing, may or shall be played for, or staked or 
betted upon.’’ According to this definition these places are 
“public gaming or gambling houses,’’ and a public gaming 
house is a ‘‘ public nuisance’’ at common law, which means that 
it may be indicted without any statutory provision. All that is 
needed is that some person shall make an information against 
them, and to do this in our cities is plainly the prerogative of 
the chief of police. 

The courts of Pennsylvania have uniformly held that a con- 
tract of indebtedness incurred by dealing in ‘‘ margins” is a 
gambling contract, given without legal consideration, contrary 
to public policy, and therefore not enforcible at law. <A case of 
the kind brought before the lower court of Philadelphia County 
by a New York broker in 1888 was decided against him, and be- 
ing carried to the Supreme Court the decision was affirmed. For 
this reason a broker of this sort, generally, is willing rather to 
lose the debt than to take the matter before the courts, knowing, 
not only that the court is sure to decide against him, but that 
the true nature of his business will be exposed, and public senti- 
ment created against it. Quite recently within the bounds of 
our own county (Allegheny), a young man of wealthy family, 
by dealing in ‘‘ futures”’ as an agent for others, became indebted 
to his principals for several thousand dollars, and to cover the 
amount, having no money, was induced to give them a judgment 
note. With the hope then of squeezing the amount from the 
young man’s relatives, the principals instituted criminal pro- 
ceedings against him for embezzlement. The legal advice at 
once given to the family, was to feel no alarm over the matter, 
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but to let the parties go ahead; that they could not recover 
civilly in the case ; and that if they persisted in enforcing the 
criminal charge, it could readily be shown that they were 
equally guilty before the law as participants in a gambling 
transaction. The result was that neither the civil nor the 
criminal suit was ever enforced. 

We might speak also of gambling in the form of “ betting” 
or ‘‘ wagering,’ as it is carried on among us at horse racing, 
prize fighting, so-called pugilistic entertainments, baseball and 
football matches, etc., and which has come even to be so serious 
an accompaniment of all our civil elections, both national and 
village. But suffice it to say that the crime has grown to such 
proportions that it is a foul blot on the fair name of our Ameri- 
can nation, and calls most loudly for reform. If we have laws 
against this vice and crime, why are they not enforced ? 

A few words finally as to the evil effects of this vice. The 
evil effects of gambling, in whatever form indulged, are far- 
reaching and baneful to the individual and to society. The 
effect which naturally suggests itself first to the mind is the im- 
mense wrecking of fortunes due to it—the overwhelming finan- 
cial ruin, with its far-reaching consequences, which so frequently 
overtakes those who indulge in the vice. To say nothing of 
fortunes lost at the gaming table, not a day passes but we read 
in the newspapers of men of prominence in business and social 
circles somewhere who by stepping aside from the legitimate 
walks of business or profession and dabbling in ‘speculation ”’ 
as it is politely termed—in other words, by gambling in stocks, 
. oil, wheat, or some other commodity—have not only squandered 
large personal estates, sinfully reducing themselves and their 
families to penury, but what is worse, have brought untold loss 
to other people, involving in disaster, perhaps, even large busi- 
ness establishments with which they were commercially related. 
If a bank closes its doors, or an insurance company fails, or a 
large mercantile establishment becomes bankrupt, the almost 
invariable explanation is that the president or cashier of the 
concern has been speculating in stocks or wheat, and has used 
the money belonging to it. Could all the fortunes wrecked in a 
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single year through this one means of gambling alone be ac- 
curately calculated the figures, no doubt, would reach far into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Appalling, however, as is this 
evil result, the wrecking of fortunes is only as a drop in the 
bucket compared with the tremendous wrecking of honor and 
demoralization of manhood which follows. 

First of all, the tendency of gambling is utterly to unfit the 
person indulging in it for devoting himself to any legitimate 
occupation or business. The wonderful fascination attaching to 
any game or scheme of chance in which there is the possibility 
of gain to the participant, together with the vision it inspires of 
suddenly acquired wealth by other than the ordinary means 
of tedious and toilsome effort, conspires to hold the person as if 
under the influence of a spell or charm ; so that soon he loses 
interest in the ordinary and humdrum methods of gaining a 
livelihood or competency, ere long begins to neglect his legiti- 
mate business or calling to its detriment, and finally abandons it 
entirely for the gambling resort. This is no mere picture of the 
imagination ; it is a literal statement of sad and demonstrable 
fact, and in every great community there are thousands of men 
seduced from the ranks of every honorable occupation and call- 
ing, of whom my words are unfortunately but literally true. 
Gambling, like drinking, when once it is indulged in draws its 
victim steadily on until a passion is developed from which he is 
without power to deliver :imself. 

A further evil tendency of this vice is to develop in the indi- 
vidual a spirit of dishonesty. It operates to destroy the finer 
distinctions made by the mind between right and wrong. When 
the person has persuaded himself that it is proper to take from 
another over the card table or the rail of the bucket shop what 
does not belong to him—that for which he has not given an 
honest equivalent in value or service—it is an easy matter for 
him to satisfy his conscience that it is allowable for him in the 
game with his fellows to deceive and cheat; and ultimately in 
his legitimate business to take for his own use his employer’s 
money or the funds of the corporation he may chance to control. 
Known to every one are the endless cheatings and tricks of 
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dishonesty practiced at professional gaming and horse racing ; 
and from a similar source come the larger part of the thefts, 
embezzlements, defalcations, and other forms of dishonesty with 
which we are so familiar in the daily record of the world’s mis- 
doings. Along this line, indeed, gambling gradually develops 
in a man the instinct of a shark, leading him to look upon 
every person he meets as simply an object of prey. Living as 
he does by feeding upon the lives of others, the disposition to 
‘devour his fellows”’ grows with him to be a passion. 

To gambling also must be attributed a large percentage of the 
suicides which mark the daily record of public crime—the fatal 
bullet being used to bring relief, sometimes in a fit of reckless 
despair, induced by the victim’s losses ; sometimes, as commonly 
with business men, when overwhelmed with the disgrace of a 
public exposure including the causes which led to their financial 
downfall. Where practice of this vice does not speedily end in 
literal suicide, and is persistently followed, the ultimate effect 
upon its victim is the total destruction of all the characteristic 
elements of manhood in him, including the finer sensibilities of 
the heart and soul. The desperate depravity to which in time 
gambling will reduce its votaries is forcibly illustrated by an in- 
cident, said by a Boston clergyman to rest on good authority 
and made by him the subject of a poem on gambling. The 
story is that three hardened professional gamesters, as if to show 
their utter contempt for everything sacred both in this world 
and the next, made their way at night to a charnel house, took 
out a corpse that had been placed in the vault that very day, 
bore it to a cathedral near by, passed with it within the chancel, 
lighted one of the candles before the altar, seated the grim 
corpse by the communion table, and gathering around the table 
themselves proceeded to engage in a game of cards—a shame- 
less and sacrilegious proceeding which none but such soulless 
wretches could think of without shuddering ! 

In conclusion, another evil effect of this vice, a general effect, 
is that it floods society with a large and increasing class of 
persons who obtain their living simply by preying upon the life 
of the community—a class of ravenous parasites, who subsist 
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not by the honest sweat of their own face or brain, but upon the 
toil and industry of other people. The person who maintains 
himself by gambling, whether in the form of ‘‘gaming”’ or 
‘¢ stock speculation,’’ whether by keeping a ‘‘ poker room”’ or a 
high- or low-toned ‘‘ bucket shop,”’ is simply a leech on the body 
politic, doing or producing nothing which adds to the wealth or 
comfort of society, or which contributes in any wise to the 
happiness or well-being of its members. A few years ago, in 
the city of Pittsburg, as stated by the chief of the department 
of public safety, it was proved by a lawsuit which that depart- 
ment had with the ‘pool sellers’’ that there were thousands of 
persons in the city who had no other visible means of support 
than the pool room. At present, in the city named, this con- 
dition of things may be greatly improved so far as pool-buying 
and other of the lower methods of gambling are concerned, but 
if a similar means of getting at the facts relating to gambling 
on the floor of the exchange and in bucket shops were employed 
there is no doubt that it could be readily shown that even a 
much larger per cent of the population to-day and among the 
number many of the city’s would-be honorable and respected 
citizens belong to this class of human parasites; and what is 
true of Pittsburg is relatively true of every important city in 
the land. Ought not then this crying sin to be condemned? In 
harboring or tolerating such an evil are we not fostering that 
which has become a serious and alarming menace to the truest 
and loftiest interests both of society and the nation? 


Rev. J. W. RIDDLE. 






































A SOLUTION OF THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


BY WILLIAM H. JEFFREY.* 


NE of the most serious questions which confronts our gov- 
ernment to-day is that of immigration. While it is one of 
the fundamental principles of the government of the United 
States to welcome the people of other nations to her shores, there 
are almost daily landed in this country thousands of people who 
may be termed objectionable. They are made up of three 
classes: the ignorant, the pauper, and the criminal. 

It is becoming evident that something must be done to check 
‘the importation of disease and crime. That our immigration 
laws are loose and unsatisfactory has for a long time been pain- 
fully apparent. 

During the recent campaign politicians discussed the tariff 
and its benefits to the American workingman, telling him that 
in exchange for his vote he would be protected from foreign 
competition ; and yet nothing has been done or even suggested 
to protect him -from the objectionable foreigner, who is admitted 
to our country FREE. These persons who are born diseased, 
cradled in filth, reared in ignorance, and living in crime, are 
permitted to land upon our shores and enjoy the rights and 
privileges of freeborn American citizens and to compete in our 
labor markets with our intelligent workingmen. 

During the last few months we have seen shiploads of filthy 
humanity landing on our shores with that deadly disease, 
cholera ; we have seen our fair land disgraced by the anarchists, 
a people who do not understand or respect our laws, nor have 
anything in common with us; we have seen human life foully 
destroyed by the Italian societies of New Orleans, composed of 
beings who are not possessed of any of the qualities of manhood, 
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and who can never understand republican laws or institutions. 
These examples would seem to illustrate vividly the great need 
of reform in our immigration laws. 

In 1877 less than ten per cent of the total number of immi- 
grants came from Poland, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, 
while in 1891 these countries sent us forty-one per cent, and in 
1892 it without doubt, exceeded fifty-five per cent, or more 
than one half of the whole number. To exclude the people of 
these countries would be wrong ; it would be a blot on the fair 
pages of history, as is the ‘‘Chinese exclusion act,’’ but a system 
must be perfected which shall fix a standard, morally, socially, 
physically, financially, and intellectually, by which these people 
must be rated or refused admission to our country. 

I must not be construed as objecting to all foreigners, for 
many of our most honored citizens first saw the light of day in 
some foreign land. To every one who comes here possessing a 
reasonable amount of intelligence, good moral character, and fair 
physical health, every true American extends a cordial welcome, 
but for the nations of Europe to open their asylums, almshouses, 
and prisons to permit the ignorant, the diseased, and the criminal 
to emigrate to the United States is the ‘cause of a condition 
which our government should cease to tolerate. 

The question then arises, how shall we strengthen our immi- 
gration laws so as to be able to discriminate justly—for we are a 
nation of justice—between the unobjectionable and the objection- 
able classes? Whom shall we admit and whom shall we exclude ? 

Mr. Cleveland and both branches of Congress have been elected 
as a reform government. Let us hope that their first official acts 
may be the passing of immigration laws that will afford the de- 
manded relief. 

Let the new law require all persons coming to this country for 
settlement—not including children under sixteen years of age— 
to provide themselves with a certificate of character from the 
chief executive officer of their town, stating that the person 
named is a resident of said town, is of good moral character, 
temperate, and industrious. The certificate should ‘have three 
endorsements : first, by the chief officer of the poor, stating that 
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the person named has not received any assistance from the poor 
authorities for a period of not less than five years; second, by 
the chief officer of the board of health, stating that the said 
person is in good health and that no contagious disease has been 
reported in his household for a period of not less than one year ; 
third, by the chief of police, stating that the said person has not 
been brought before any court for any crime for a period of not 
less than five years, and that no indictment or judgment is now 
pending against the said person. This certificate should bear 
the signature of the person to whom it is issued as evidence of 
his ability to read and write; it should also be countersigned by 
the duly accredited agent of this government at the ‘port of 
sailing.’”’ Upon his arrival in this country the immigration 
authorities should take up the certificate of character and issue 
a certificate of admission, which should contain a general 
description of the person, together with the statements set forth 
in the certificate of character. 

No person should be eligible for citizenship in less than five 
years from the date of his arrival in this country and then only 
in case the applicant has in every particular been a good, law- 
abiding citizen, and not received assistance from any charitable 
institution or officer of the poor, can read, write, and has a fair 
idea of the Constitution of the United States. 

This system once perfected great good must result, as diseases 
like cholera and smallpox would not be brought to this country, 
foul crimes would be less frequent, and a better class of immi- 
grants would in the future be landed on our shores. 

Illegal naturalization would be unknown. Our voters would 
be more intelligent men, having the welfare of our country at 
heart. Our workingmen would not have to compete with so 
poor and filthy a class, and the safety of life and health would 
be more generally assured. 

In conclusion, let us amend our immigration laws ; let a more 
thorough system be employed to protect our fair land from be- 
coming a ‘“‘dumping ground” for the disease, filth, ignorance, 
and crime of all foreign nations. 

WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 


THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


BY THE REV. W. C. SELLECK. 


T IS not difficult to show that, in the last analysis, selfishness 

and unselfishness, in their higher forms, are identical. For 
example, a young man of noble qualities, fired with the spirit of 
Christianity, resolves to consecrate his life to the service of his 
fellow-men in the field of the Christian ministry. He is intelli- 
gent enough to understand that he can render his best service 
only by making the most of himself through the largest and 
finest equipment possible to him. He therefore begins to deny 
himself the pleasures of freedom and ease, and to harness him- 
self to patient toil, in order to secure this. He saves his money, 
wears poor clothes, buys good books, economizes his time, 
directs all his energies toward the one object, pushes through the 
academy, the college, and the divinity school, and finally enters 
his chosen profession. Even then, after he has taken up the 
practical work of his life, he feels the greatness of its demands 
upon him, and the passion for preparation still possesses his soul. 
He is jealous of the petty interests which encroach upon his 
time and strength ; he refuses to join every organization, attend 
every meeting, advocate every cause, and contribute to every 
institution that urges its claims for his support; he wants a 
good salary, he wants more books, he wants to travel, he likes to 
Stay at home evenings to study, and he begrudges the time he 
fritters away on the streets and in making formal calls. In all 
this he has been and is selfish—some would be quick to say 
meanly selfish—but all the time his one ardent desire and domi- 
nating purpose have been to make more and more of himself, in 
order that he might do more and more, in his best way, for 
humanity ; and therefore the truth is that his selfishness has 
been simply that praiseworthy selfishness which would be a 
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means to a magnificent unselfishness. Accordingly it is just to 
say that, in his life, selfishness and unselfishness are identical. 
The same thing is true of money-making. One who has the 
power and opportunity may desire to accumulate riches, and 
may bend all his efforts to that end, for the one great reason that 
he wants to have the means of doing some vast good. Therefore 
he may be frugal and close even to penuriousness ; but his self- 
ishness is justified by his larger unselfishness, and is really 
absorbed and lost in it, somewhat as one’s physical energies may 
be absorbed and expended in the higher employments of the 
mind. Surely our world has been blessed by many such lives, 
and they constitute one of the brightest galaxies in the firma- 
ment of our modern civilization. - 

Now in a similar sense the true interests of capital and labor 
are identical. There can be no doubt about this. The employer 
and the employed alike desire prosperity, plenty, peace, and 
happiness. They are both seeking the comfort, independence, 
and influence which only the possession of wealth can’ give. 
Moreover, they must needs seek these things through their co- 
operative utilization of the wealth already acquired in the world. 
Whether they will or no, they must work together ; they are in- 
dispensable to each other; their real interests are those of a 
union, like that of husband and wife. The true welfare of the 
one is indissolubly linked with the true welfare of the other. 
Capital without labor cannot be productive ; labor without some 
form and measure of capital is liniited to the primitive condi- 
tions of savagery. Their hostility to each other is as foolish and 
fatal as a family quarrel or civil war. Divorce or secession is 
suicidal. Confidence, contentment, and conscious co-operation 
between them is their very life, and the one great source of the 
world’s gain. Theoretically and ideally their true interests are 
identical. 

From this .it follows that it is only mistaken views of their 
true interests that bring capital and labor into conflict. The 
fundamental trouble is that capitalists and laborers, like minis- 
ters and money-makers, are liable to lose sight of the end in 
their attention to the means, The immediate, temporary inter- 
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est obscures the ultimate, absolute interest. The minister in his 
preparation and the money-maker in his business forget the 
grand purpose with which they set out, and the selfish spirit 
waxes while the unselfish spirit wanes, until the habit of the one 
so cripples the habit of the other as to render it practically impo- 
tent. Alas! how often the spiritual energy which projects a 
noble young soul toward a lofty and far-off goal, loses its pro- 
pelling force amid the friction of this earthly atmosphere, and 
yields to the attractive influence of lower claims until it gravi- 
tates and stops this side of a splendid achievement! So the 
capitalist and the laborer, however fully they may understand in 
the beginning the fact that their true interests are mutual and 
identical, continually feel the pressure of their respective sides 
of their co-operative association, until the claims of the other 
side come to be underestimated. The capitalist forgets that the 
laborer is his indispensable partner, or that he has any other in- 
terest in his business than that of his wages, or that labor is 
anything more than a commodity; while the laborer easily 
grows suspicious of the capitalist, expects him to make an unfair 
use of his power, and believes that capital receives an undue 
share of the profits of productive industry. Thus under the 
most favorable circumstances, where each party starts out with 
the honest intention to regard the other party’s interests, it is 
quite natural, or at least easy, for misunderstandings to arise, 
for the ideal to be lost sight of, for the fair and generous spirit 
to be displaced by narrowness, suspicion, and prejudice. 

Then how is this condition of things aggravated when neither 
party has any honest or generous intention to begin with! The 
worst evils with the minister and the money-maker, and between 
capitalists and laborers, arise when they never cherish any 
high, ulterior purpose to which they would make present con- 
duct a means. There are men who never think of being nobly 
unselfish, even in the ‘‘sweet bye and bye”’; in fact they expect 
to reach that ‘‘sweet bye and bye” through a supreme selfish- 
ness,—through looking out for No. 1 from start to finish, in 
religion not less than in business. "When such men enter into 
industrial partnership they aim to promote each his own 
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interests at the other’s expense. The capitalist begins straight- 
way to regard labor as purely a commodity, and to recognize no 
law concerning it, except ‘‘the law of supply and demand.”’ 
He will pay just such a price for it as the condition of the labor 
market compels him to pay—no more, no less; and he counts 
whatever he can thus wring per force from the bodies and souls 
of his employees, over and above what a true and wise humani- 
tarianism might bid him pay, as so much clear gain; and he 
‘‘caps the climax” of all this by declaring that the wage- 
interest is the only interest which the laborer has at stake, and 
that, as Mr. Frick said at Homestead, ‘‘a man’s business is his 
own, and he has a right to run it as he sees fit.”” On the other 
hand, the laborer begins by feeling that nothing but want or 
necessity drives him to work, and that his only interest in his 
- employer is to make all he can out of him by getting the largest 
possible wages which, through force of circumstances or by con- 
certed action with his fellow-laborers, he can obtain. He 
expects nothing but self-interest to dictate the policy of his 
employer, and resolves not to be behind in making self-interest 
the rule and arbiter of his own conduct. Thus the spirit of 
competition comes to reign at the very heart of that union which 
is essentially an industrial copartnership with mutual rights and 
ideally mutual interests. 

These evils are aggravated still further by the enormous growth 
of the money power and the widespread antagonism of organized 
labor which we have seen duriag the last thirty years. By ‘‘the 
growth of the money power” is meant the vast increase of 
wealth, its concentration into a few hands, its combination in 
the form of gigantic trusts, and its bold, aggressive encroach- 
ments upon public rights through the exercise of its tremendous 
influence upon municipal, state, and national legislation. It 
would almost seem as if men had just come, within the last half- 
century, to understand and appreciate the wonderful power of 
wealth. In olden times the ideals of power were thrones and 
military leadership; but the ideal of power which the modern 
world cherishes is the possession of riches. And the growth 
and centralization of riches in our time have been followed, 
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naturally, by the organization of labor as a means of defense 
and protection as well as aggrandizement. Just as the nations 
of Europe keep their standing armies in order to be prepared at 
any moment for possible war, so the encroachments, or possible 
encroachments, of capital have tended to beget the increasing 
organization and antagonistic attitude of labor. Thus our in- 
dustrial society, to a great extent, maintains itself at present in 
a state of virtual armistice ; and all the interests of our civiliza- 
tion are involved in an existing tension of feeling which is 
liable to bréak into serious disruption almost anywhere, at al- 
most any moment. 

Now what are the remedies for this unfortunate condition of 
things? How wise would he be who should answer this question 
completely! Let each one of us give his best answer, and bye 
and bye, out of the best answers of many that which is true and 
right shall be developed. 

A few things seem clear to me: 

1. Human society is passing through another stage of its 
general evolution. Progress is slow—sometimes we feel that it 
is painfully slow—but there is progress. Our present industrial 
order is vastly better than ancient serfdom or medieval feudal- 
ism. The poor may not be rising out of their poverty at any- 
thing like the rapid rate at which the rich are growing richer, 
but the poor are surely, even if slowly, rising. Especially are 
they rising in intelligence and a sense of their rights; while the 
means for increasing this are multiplying on every hand, per- 
vading the whole nation, and reaching every family in the land; 
and this one fact is a sign of great promise. The newspaper of 
to-day circulates everywhere, and the newspaper, imperfect as it 
is, purblind in its partisanship, one-sided, and sensational 
though it be, is after all the great educator. This, by the aid of 
the railroad and the telegraph, penetrates every section of the 
country, carrying somewhat of the best along with much of the 
worst of the thought and life of our great centers of population 
into the remotest hamlet and rural neighborhood; while the 
magazines and books find their way, sooner or later, to the 
pastor of every church and the teacher of every school, and 
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thus help to carry on the great work of enlightenment. Because 
of these things, our nation is more truly one to-day than ever 
before, despite the vast extent of our country, the variety of 
our population, and the sectionalism that still recognizes a North 
and a South, an East and a West. All this is encouraging, 
notwithstanding the serious evils which no thoughtful man can 
overlook. : 

2. The supreme need is an abatement of that narrow and 
short-sighted. selfishness which has no ulterior unselfishness to 
justify it, together with that excessive love of wealth as an end 
in itself. which begets luxury and false pride, awakening envy 
and hatred in the breasts of the poor; and a fostering of the 
spirit of candor, wisdom, justice, and fraternity everywhere. 
The great means to the accomplishment of this result is intelli- 
gence, What is required is enlightenment. We all need to 
‘‘see eye to eye.’”? The laboring man needs to be brought to see 
things from the capitalist’s standpoint, and the capitalist needs 
equally to be brought to see things from the laboring man’s 
standpoint. We have enough of separation, distrust, and 
estrangement between capitalists and laborers; we need vastly 
more of conference, confidence, and co-operation between them. 
If they could attend one another’s meetings, take part in one 
another’s discussions in a frank and kindly way, read one an- 
other’s best publications, and thus gradually learn to regard one 
another as friends, and to think of their interests as really 
mutual, what an immense gain in understanding and fairness 
there would be! As things now are, the two classes keep apart, 
and in their separation misconceptions: easily arise, half-truths 
are easily accepted for whole truths, ‘prejudice takes the place of 
calm and careful judgment, distrust is begotten and hostility is 
engendered. The urgent need of the present is a freer inter- 
change of ideas, the bringing of the different classes together, 
the promotion of larger and higher views of their respective in- 
terests. Welcome, therefore, any attempt to accomplish this re- 
sult! Welcome especially the mediatorial work of the Christian 
church in this behalf! Alas! that the churches do so little of 
this work ! 
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One of the great benefits of profit-sharing, when it comes to 
be general—as, in some form, I believe it will sooner or later 
do—will be that it will do just this,—bring employers and em- 
ployed, or rather the different classes of partners, together upon 
a common footing, with a common object, that will insure a 
common feeling. This leads me to say that I look for the 
solution of our labor difficulties, the relief of the present 
‘strained relations’’ of capital and labor, not in the direction 
of increasing hostility between them, and the victory of one 
over the other, but rather in the direction of a higher, more 
reasonable, more equitable form of industrial society than that 
which now prevails, into which we must rise. Just as the 
jealousies and feuds of ancient nations had to give way to inter- 
national amity, so our present competitive business methods 
must eventually give way to a wise, comprehensive, and just 
system of essential co-operation. 

3. Finally, in order to hasten the day when these things 
shall be, we need to inculcate over and over, however trite it 
may seem, the old, simple idea of primitive Christianity, that 
human society is one great brotherhood, one universal family, 
one social body, of which it is true that ‘‘whether one member . 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.’’ It is because this 
lesson is not yet half learned that we are at variance one with 
another in so many ways. The spirit of Christ is the one sure 
and mighty solvent of our social difficulties, and we need to 
instil that spirit into every heart until justice and brotherly love 
Shall rule in every life. He teaches all men to pray, “‘ Our 
Father who art in Heaven” ; and he says to all, ‘“‘Be not ye 
many masters; for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.”? 

And it is a source of profound satisfaction to reflect that, after 
all the strife and toil and. sorrow of the ages that are gone, we 
are living in an age when this conception of universal brother- 
hood is growing as never before. The invention of the steam- 
engine, bringing to pass rapid transit; the invention of the 
printing press, the telegraph, and the telephone, bringing to pass 
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rapid and world-wide intercommunication ; and the commerce 
and the missionary activities which have followed in the wake of 
these around the globe, have facilitated marvelously the develop- 
ment of international law and international good-will, and have 
preached St. Paul’s gospel with a thousandfold greater force 
than even the apostle himself. They have compelled men to see 
that the world is really one world, the human family is really 
one family, and all our true interests are identical. The idea of 
cosmopolitanism is spreading everywhere. The world is both 
smaller and larger than it used to be. It is smaller in the sense 
that we are all nearer together ; it is larger in the sense that 
every man’s conceptions are broader and higher. Thank God 
for it all! and what may we not hope for from it? I believe we 
may hope for the not very distant reign of universal peace, an 
ultimately universal co-operation, and the consequent blessings 
of a larger measure of universal prosperity. And, in the 
language of ancient prophecy, ‘‘ Ye shall go out with joy, and be 
led forth with peace: the mountains and the hills shall break 


forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 

clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir 

tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree.”’ 
W. C. SELLECK. 





THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 


BY LESLIE E. KEELEY, M. D., LL. D. 


N THE Popular Science Monthly for October (1892) there is an 

article by Dr. T. D. Crothers, entitled ‘‘ Specifics in the Cure 

of Inebriety.’”’ Dr. Crothers makes allusions in a general way to 

various systems of fraud and delusion, such as Perkin’s factors, 

in the history of the evolution of medicine and also refers to the 

gold treatment of inebriety in terms to which I do not care to 
reply. 

But I am interested in one statement of Dr. Crothers’, and 
only one, which is as follows: ‘‘ Inebriety is literally an in- 
sanity of the border-line type and @ general condition of central 
brain defect, unknown, and at present beyond the power of any 
combination of drugs.’’ 

I greatly regret that Dr. Crothers has placed himself in such 
an inconsistent position. He is a gentleman of learning and 
culture and a prominent professional specialist, treating in- 
ebriety as a specialty, and is the proprietor of an ‘‘asylum”’ 
for the sequestration and treatment of inebriates. 

To have it denied that anything is known on the pathology of 
inebriety and that any specific cure or any combination of drugs 
will cure the disease, by a physician who has had years of 
experience, must surely be discouraging to his patients, and 
certainly places Dr. Crothers in an inconsistent position. If 
there be no cure for a disease there is no justification in the 
establishment of asylums for the ‘‘treatment’’ of the disease. 
It is folly to treat or drug a disease that is incurable. 

The error that some physicians seem to make is that, ac- 
knowledging inebriety to be a disease, they think the disease 
arises spontaneously, accumulates by heredity and leads to a 
craving for alcohol, or a weak will, so that the patient cannot 
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resist drinking. Several writers appear to think that other dis- 
eases—insanity, brain degeneration, or the infectious diseases— 
as tuberculosis, syphilis, etc., may, as a symptom, develop 
inebriety. 

Gentlemen who view inebriety from this standpoint and who 
reason about it after this manner will no doubt conclude that 
inebriety has no pathology that can be discovered, and, there- 
fore, is incurable. I am not of this manner and method of 
thinking. The laws of poisoning are now so well understood 
and established, that a deductive science of the pathology of 
inebriety can be made from this standpoint. 

The first law of poisons which I will note is that poison affects 
those tissues the most which have the least resistance. I think: 
no one will dispute this proposition. Applying this law to 
alcohol the evidence is clear that the cerebro-spinal system has 
the least resistance to alcohol and is the bodily apparatus chiefly 
poisoned by this drug. That other tissués are affected and may 
become diseased is not denied. Alcohol in poisonous doses, 
long continued, will no doubt predispose to nerve and other de- 
generation, and may weaken the tissues in their resistance to the 
invasion of infectious diseases—such as tuberculosis—perhaps 
cancer, and other diseases. But none of these things constitutes 
inebriety or the craving for drink, which is the mental side of 
the lesion of inebriety and is the principal symptom of this 
disease. 

The second general law of poisoning is that tissue cells, when 
poisoned, if not destroyed, have their power of resistance to the 
poison increased, as a resultant of being poisoned. The law of 
poisoning is dependent upon that great law of biology— 
variation. 
_ We must look upon the action of a poison and the resistance 
of tissue cells in the light of a conflict. It is simply a battle. 
As a result the alcohol is destroyed chemically and the tissue 
cells undergo a variation, the character of which variation I 
think we can induce from well-known results. 

If a man goes to bed at night intoxicated, he will feel the 
effects of the poison the next morning—pains, muscular tremors, 
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nausea, headache, and such symptoms. A supply of more 
alcohol will lessen this suffering; in fact, if the debauch was 
caused by a pintof brandy we find that the man can drink a half 
pint of brandy the next morning—more or less—with the result 
of steadying his nerves and giving him an appetite for breakfast. 

The chief features here are the facts that the cells demand the 
poison and can resist it with much greater power, or resist a 
greater quantity of it the morning after the debauch. The 
reason is that the cells have undergone a variation of type 
which enables them to resist alcohol with greater force; but 
which also demands a supply of alcohol. This demand of the 
cells for alcohol is inebriety—inebriety is nothing else and 
nothing else is inebriety. The cause is alcohol: nothing but 
alcohol ever causes or can cause alcoholic inebriety. No tumor 
causes it, no degeneration causes it, no other disease can cause it. 

These same laws hold good in poisoning by any drug. Any 
drug taken habitually results in the ability of the cells to resist 
greater quantities and a demand on the part of the cells for the 
presence of the drug. A person may begin to take morphia in 
small doses. In two weeks he can take quantities of the drug 
that are called fatal doses. In time he can take a bottle of 
morphia or a pint of landanum at once and has a craving for the 
drug which he is powerless to resist. These two resultants—va- 
riation and a demand for the drug or poison—must be explained. 
They can be explained by the laws of natural selection. 

If two species of animals antagonize each other, both will 
undergo variation ; very likely this variation will be transmitted 
by heredity. It makes no difference in the working of the 
general law if one species is represented by a poison. If a 
species of animal is subjected to a poison in its environment it 
will either be exterminated or its tissue cells will acquire a 
resistance to it or it will learn intellectually to avoid the poison. 
But the species which antagonize each other by fighting will 
undergo a variation increasing their fighting powers or speed, or 
means of offense and defense. There will be a development of 
tooth, claw, horn, beak, muscle, or other means of natural war- 
fare, which is called variation. 
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In development—subject to variation or caused by variation— 
perhaps these features of variation may not be ornamental in 
every way or useful generally. They are not necessary to 
enable the animal to live, secure food, and be prosperous gener- 
ally—they may be a detriment in every way, except to resist 
this particular enemy. The same law holds good in poisoning. 
But an animal, so reconstructed and adapted to resist an enemy, 
by the laws of physiology, will demand the presence of the 
enemy. Animals with horns, if they have no enemy to fight, 
will exercise their fighting qualities by horning trees or the 
ground. Animals with claws, which have learned the ways of 
domestic peace, will scratch the furniture or anything else to give 
the claws exercise. In alcohol poisoning the cells have under- 
gone a variation giving them an increased tolerance to alcohol. 
If alcohol is withdrawn they must undergo a new variation 
back ward—atavistic; the variation backward is accompanied 
by difficulties and appears to be painful. To maintain the 
tolerance to alcohol the cells demand alcohol, and the man, in 
this condition, has inebriety and is an inebriate and this is the 
pathology of inebriety. Inebriety may be called an insanity or 
weakness of will or infidelity or moral turpitude or a vice or a 
sin or crime or what not. These titles are simply views of the 
same thing from different standpoints and make no difference 
with the pathology which is a cell variation, caused by alcohol, 
characterized by an increased tolerance to, and a demand for, 
alcohol. The weak will, vice, moral weakness, insanity, 
criminality, irreligion, and all are results of, and not causes of, 
the inebriety. 

Medical writers, under the head of alcoholism, give us a 
pathological view of nearly all known diseases. In ‘‘alcohol- 
ism’’ can be found effusion in the brain cavities and membranes, 
various lesions of the cerebro-spinal system, degeneration of the 
tissues of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, etc. These things 
cut no figure with the symptoms of a craving for drink. It 
makes no difference what associate or resultant diseases an in- 
ebriate may have—none of them causes the craving for liquor. 
A man with any disease may begin drinking but not because he 
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has a craving for liquor. He is not an inebriate until he has 
drunk enough alcohol to cause the disease. 

Then what is the variation of the cells which causes inebriety 
from the standpoint of anatomy? Of course, this condition can- 
not be demonstrated by the microscope. The variation consists 
in a change of the atomic relations of the molecules of the 
structures. No one can tell what the atomic difference is in the 
protoplasmic contents of two cells, one of which is dead and the 
other alive ; but any man can tell whether an elephant is dead 
or alive by an inspection. It would be as sensible and 
would be as rational to assent that pathology of inebriety 
is unknown as to claim that there are no appreciable 
distinctions and differences between a man, dead drunk, and one 
in his sober senses. There are differences here which cannot be 
mistaken. Human knowledge is relative and not absolute. 

The pathology of shock, following injuries, is understood. By 
an impression made upon the sensory nerves in the wound a re- 
flex resultant upon the nerve centers of the heart follows, which 
inhibits the heart to the extent that death may follow. In such 
a case no one doubts the pathology but no one can detect any 
anatomical change in the nerve centers or their cells. The 
change is atomic and is so accepted and understood. Physicians 
do not say, when shock follows an injury, that the pathology is 
unknown or that it is always beyond the reach of remedies. 
Such cases are always treated and a large proportion of them are 
treated successfully. There are combinations of drugs and also 
specific drugs, which ‘‘cure’’ shocks. 

Compared with other diseases there is no pathology less com- 
plex than that of inebriety. It is the simplest of all problems 
in pathology. It makes no difference what may be the pathology 
of alcoholism, as a whole—no matter if it causes insanity, 
Bright’s disease, consumption, hobnailed liver, degeneration of 
the peripheral nerves, atrophy of the spleen, effusions in cerebral 
membranes, fatty degenerations of the heart, and the sixteen de- 
generations of the coats of the stomach, as taught by the school- 
books. The one symptom—inebriety—is known to depend upon 
a variation of the cells and nuclei caused by alcohol. 
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Another feature of inebriety is its periodicity. This question 
is somewhat complex. It is observed that drunkenness presents 
this feature and I do not consider the explanation difficult. 
There is a marked rhythm in inebriety as a disease, just as there 
is in all other diseases. The course of a fever (relating to the 
rhythm of temperance) is a marked feature. Each feature has 
a distinguished range of temperature or rhythm. Underlying 
the law of periodicity in inebriety is the fact that the cells 
undergo poisoning, that they are subject to a variation causing 
inebriety and that there is a debauch, a recovery, and a variation 
backward of the cells and a period of sobriety. The period of 
sobriety is a feature or factor or a part of the inebriety. No 
matter how short the rhythm it is always there. The sobriety 
period is certain, in inebriety, to be followed by the debauch 
and the debauch is certain to be followed by the sober period. 

The chief reason why inebriety presents this feature of perio- 
dicity is because it is acquired in this manner. People do not 
begin drinking and pursue the custom without intermissions. 
They begin drinking and continue it with intervals of sobriety. 
When the inebriety is established it will present this periodical 
interval of sobriety. The nerve centers of automatic life are 
trained in this manner and are so educated. All automatic 
desire is periodical. No matter how religious a man may be, 
under no circumstances, if sane, would he stay in church con- 
tinuously. The desire to exercise his religious feelings is 
periodical. 

The greater part of human life is automatic, so-called. The 
meaning is that there is an action of the nerve centers which is 
the result of training, education, and inheritance and which 
takes on initial energy rhythmically, independently of conscious- 
ness or volition. At the close of a debauch an inebriate, after 
much suffering, bodily and mental, reforms. He declares he 
will never drink again. He goes about his business, but at the 
appointed time—the time appointed by his automatic life—the 
craving comes on again and the debauch follows. 

In consciousness and to the-observer, this return may seem 
like a weak will. The will is only one factor of the problem 
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and has nothing to do with the fact of the inebriety. An in- 
ebriate might not enter a debauch if his will could restrain him, 
but this would not change the fact that he is an inebriate. It 
would only prove that his will was powerful enough, through 
some motive, to overcome the craving for drink. 


THE OURE OF INEBRIETY. 





Inebriety is one of the curable diseases.. I have said that a 
man does not have the craving for drink because alcohol may 
have directly or remotely given him any bodily disease what- 
ever. Effusion in the brain, kidney, stomach, liver, cerebro- 
spinal disease, consumption, or other disease—none of them 
causes the craving for liquor. Neither will the cure of any 
associate lesion that an inebriate may have cure his inebriety. 
Curing inebriety consists in breaking up the rhythmical craving 
for liquor—the automatic habit of inebriety. 

One of the chief methods of the treatment of all disease is by 
the same general method of breaking the rhythmic factor of the 
disease and the method is a very successful one. 

I think there can be but one opinion regarding my success in 
curing inebriety. I claim to have successfully treated more 
than 90,000 cases and that the results prove that the failures are 
less than in any other method of treating this disease or in any 
method of treating any other disease. Itdoes not follow, by any 
means, that because my method of cure is not published and is 
not public property, therefore, inebriety has no pathology, 
and no combination of drugs will cure the disease.- That 
my method of cure is popular is beyond doubt, but this does not 
prove that it is not successful. I know of no other reason why 
my remedy, or rather method of treatment, is so widely known 
and so generally patronized, except that it is universally success- 
ful. .No other explanation has ever been made to the public— 
the public know nothing else about it. I do not believe its suc- 

cess can be explained away, not even by a wholesale denial that 
people drink, that there is any known pathology of inebriety 
and any discovered or discoverable remedy. 
LESLIE E. KEELEY. 


THE COURTS VERSUS THE GERRYMANDER. 


BY NORMAN T. MASON. 


HE appellate courts of three states have recently been 
called upon to consider legislative reapportionment acts, 
based in two of the states upon the late census. The questions dis- 
cussed by them involve the vital principle of our government, — 
the right of each elector to have an equal voice in the govern- 
ment’s affairs. The people have sought to guard this principle, 
even against their own power, by more or less minute provisions 
in their various state, and in the federal constitutions. In the 
national government it has been encroached upon by the adoption 
in all of the states, except Michigan, of the general ticket system 
of choosing electors, the practical result of which is to deprive a 
large proportion of the people of all voice in the election of the 
chief executive of the nation, and to make it possible for a 
minority to choose a ruler for the majority. In the state govern- 
ments the same tendgncy toward the perpetuation of power, 
through inequality in representation, has given rise to the gerry- 
mander. The results, both in the national and state govern- 
ments, are fraught with evil, and full of portent. Upon the 
final outcome hangs the future of proportionate representation, 
and with it, of republican institutions, in this country. Ques- 
tions of tariff and finance, though for the moment of engrossing 
interest, are more transient in character, and of less vital im- 
portance than this, since they go to the conduct of the govern- 
ment, rather than to its being, involving, it is true, its prosperity, 
but not threatening its perpetuity. 

The question which has come before the courts, however, does 
not go to this extent. They have only been called upon to decide 
whether the constitutional provisions thus far enacted are suffi- 
cient to invalidate certain supposed attempts at gerrymandering. 
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In New York, the Constitution makes the following require - 
ments: Senatorial districts ‘‘shall be so altered that each 
senate district (1) shall contain as nearly as may be an equal 
number of inhabitants, (2) shall at all times consist of contigu- 
ous territory, and (3) no county shall be divided, except such 
county shall be equitably entitled to two or more senators.’’ 
The members of assembly shall be apportioned among the several 
counties (1) ‘‘as nearly as may be according to the number of 
their respective inhabitants,’’ and (2) shall be chosen by single 
districts, (3) each county being entitled to at least one member, 
and (4) when entitled to more than one, it shall be divided into 
districts, but without dividing any town. 

Under these restrictions it was the Legislature’s duty to appor- 
tion 128 members of the assembly among the several counties of 
the state. In so doing eleven members were left to be assigned 
to counties having fractional excesses or remainders after appor- 
tioning the members due them according to the ratio of repre- 
sentation. Instead of giving these eleven members to the eleven 
counties having the largest fractional excesses, three of the 
members were given to counties having considerably smaller ex- 
cesses, so that Dutchess County, with a population less than St. 
Lawrence, received double the representation of the latter, and 
Albany County, with less than twice the population of St. Law- 
rence, received four times its representation, and Monroe County, 
with 24,000 more population than Albany received one less 
representative. 

Starting with the proposition that an act must be plainly un- 
constitutional before it will be so declared by the courts, the 
majority of the New York Court of Appeals were of the opinion 
that the expression ‘‘as nearly as may be,’’ does not mean as 
nearly as a mathematical process can be followed; that it is a 
general direction to the Legislature of the principles upon which 
the apportionment should be made; that the extent to which 
this direction may be carried must depend generally upon the 
integrity of the Legislature ; that the expression itself imports 
that some amount of discretion may be exercised by the Legisla- 
ture; and that deviations from a mathematical distribution may 
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be demanded by public exigencies or by the conflicting claims 
and demands of representatives or by local pride, commercial 
jealousies, etc. 

On the other hand the minority of the court denied that the 
phrase in question gave any discretionary power to the Legisla- 
ture; they asserted that the fact that an apportionment can 
never be exact, according to the population, and that some in- 
equality is inevitable, cannot relegate the proceeding to the 
domain of discretionary powers ; that the discretion of the Legis- 
lature, if any, ends where certainty begins, and that the very 
object of a constitutional provision is to establish a rule of con- 
duct which cannot be varied according to the passions or 
prejudices of a majority. 

The entire controversy, it will be seen, depended upon whether 
the phrase ‘‘as nearly as may be,’’ means as nearly as may be 
under the limitations laid down by the Constitution itself, 
requiring senatorial districts to be of contiguous territory, and 
assemblymen to be chosen by single districts with at least one to 
each county, etc. (as, in effect, contended by the minority of the 
court), or whether it means as nearly as may be, not only under 
the limitations imposed by the Constitution, but under the 
limitations imposed by all the surrounding circumstances of 
legislation, including the passions and prejudices, the rivalries 
and conflicting demands of different districts and of opposing 
parties. In the first case, an apportionment could be set aside 
whenever it was certain that it was not made in accordance with 
the number of the respective inhabitants. In the second case, it 
could only be set aside, if at all, where it proved to be ‘‘so 
gross a violation of the Constitution that it could be seen that it 
had been entirely lost sight of, and that an intentional disregard 
of its commands, both in the letter and in the spirit, had been 
indulged in.”’ ; 

It will also be observed that this difference in opinion could 
not have arisen were it not that the conditions of the act itself 
necessitate some inequality ; if they did not, then the phrase 
‘as nearly as may be’’ would necessarily refer to external con- 
ditions or requirements, and would accordingly, without any 
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room for doubt or dispute, invest the Legislature with the large 
discretion contended for by the majority of the court. 

The Constitution of Michigan requires the Legislature to 
‘‘rearrange the senate districts (1) according to the number of 
white inhabitants,’’ (2) such districts to be numbered from one 
to thirty-two inclusive, each of which shall choose one senator, 
(3) to be elected by single districts, and (4) ‘‘no county shall be 
divided in the formation of senate districts, except such county 
be equitably entitled to two or more senators. Each representa- 
tive district: ‘‘ shall contain (1) as nearly as may be an equal 
number of inhabitants, and (2) shall consist of convenient 
and contiguous territory, but no township or county shall be 
divided in the formation of a representative district ; (3) repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen by single districts, (4) the House to 
consist of not less than sixty-four, nor more than one hundred 
members, and (5) each county shall be entitled to a separate 
representative when it has attained a population equal to a 
moiety of the ratio of representation. 

The Michigan Constitution, it will be noticed, contains the 
same phrase—‘‘as nearly as may be’’—which divided the New 
York court, but it has an additional and significant provision, 
numbered ‘5’ above, which is not in the New York Constitu- 
tion. In New York City one senatorial district was said to have 
in round numbers 241,000 inhabitants, while another had but 
105,000. Under-the Michigan apportionment act, the most 
populous senatorial district had 97,300 inhabitants, and the least 
populous 39,700. The Michigan court held that the inhibition 
against the division of a county necessarily gives great latitude 
to the legislative discretion, but that, in the senatorial appor- 
tionment, the Legislature ‘‘ went far beyond any legitimate dis- 
cretion, and violated the rules of equity when it was not neces- 
Sary, or even proper, to do so, because of the fact that a county 
cannot be divided.”’ 

In making the apportionment of representatives, there were 
six counties having fractional excesses over a moiety of the ratio 
of representation ; an additional representation was given to each 
of the three least populous of these counties, instead of giving 
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them to the three largest,—a situation very similar to that in 
New York. The Michigan Supreme Court held this apportion- 
ment to be invalid because a county was divided in the formation 
of the representative districts. In discussing the questions, the 
chief justice remarked that ‘‘the words ‘as near as may be’ are 
capable of sufficient expansion to meet all difficulties that lie in 
the way. The number of inhabitants in each district is to be as 
equal as may be under a compliance with the other provisions of 
the Constitution which compel a representation by counties ’’ ;— 
plainly intimating that the legislative discretion is-confined to 
the limitations prescribed by the Constitution itself, and cannot 
be influenced by any external factors, such as the difficulties 
attendant upon legislation where there are conflicting interests 
and contending factions. 

The same justice observed that in the legislative discretion the 
counties having the least number of inhabitants above the ratio, 
or the moiety of a ratio, should be the ones to suffer any depri- 
vation of representatives made necessary by the constitutional 
requirements as to the division of counties, etc.; that there 
could be no legislative discretion under the Constitution ‘‘to 
give a county of less population than another a greater represen- 
tation ; such action would be arbitrary and capricious, and 
against the vital principle of equality in our government ; there 
can be found no excuse for it.’’ 

In Wisconsin, the Constitution provides that the Legislature 
shall apportion and district anew the members of the Senate (1) 
‘according to the number. of inhabitants’”’ ; (2) senators must 
be elected by single districts, (3) which must be of convenient 
and contiguous territory, and shall not divide assembly districts. 
The members of the Assembly must also be apportioned (1) 
‘‘according to the number of inhabitants,’’ and (2) must be 
elected by single districts, (3) which shall consist of contiguous 
territory, in as compact form as practicable, and (4) which must 
be bounded by county, precinct, town, and ward lines. 

In the apportionment act under consideration by the -Wiscon- 
sin court, the largest senatorial district contained 68,000 inhabi- 
tants, the smallest 37,000 ; the largest assembly district contained 
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38,000, and the smallest 7,000. The Supreme Court observed 
that perfect exactness in the apportionment was neither required 
nor possible, but that ‘‘there should be as close an approxima- 
tion to exactness as possible, and this is the utmost limit for the 
exercise of legislative discretion.’”” They held the words 
“according to the number of inhabitants,’ equivalent to the 
expression, ‘‘ proportionate representation of the people in the 
Legislature’? ; the chief justice stated that he knew of no 
theory by which a uniform and equitable apportionment could be 
accomplished other than that which prefers in the apportionment 
the largest fractions of population in excess of the unit of repre- 
sentation. While the members of the court speak of legislative 
“ discretion,’ they do not, as in New York, discuss with much 
detail the limits of that discretion ; still it can be gathered from 
the nature of their remarks that in their opinion the discretion 
is limited entirely by the requirements of the Constitution, and 
cannot be enlarged by any outside considerations either of public 
policy or of public necessity. For instance, while they speak of 
a “fair, just, and necessary discretion,’”’ and say ‘‘there must be 
no unnecessary inequality,’’ they add that districts ‘“‘ must be as 
nearly equal in population as other constitutional requirements will 
permit,’ ete. The Wisconsin court accordingly held this act un- 
constitutional and void, basing its decision in part, however, 
upon the wrongful division of county lines in the formation of 
assembly districts. 

While the conclusions arrived at by the highest courts of these 
three great states may be harmonized upon the surface by differ- 
ences in the facts involved, yet, in their underlying principles, 
the decisions in Michigan and Wisconsin are diametrically 
opposed to that in New York. 

It is for the people to determine which is most in accord with 
the spirit of republican government, and which will best 
conserve the safety and prosperity of its institutions. May 
their decision be right. 


NoRMAN T. MASON. 











THE OTHER SIDE OF THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


BY A. A. HALBROOK. 


N ENGROSSING subject at this time is the restriction of for- 

eign immigration. The occasion given the President by the 
cholera scare to close our ports to the poor of Europe, has also 
been made the occasion for a demand, which seems quite general, 
for legislation which shall make this new condition permanent. 

Is it not possible that the American people are allowing their 
enthusiasm to run away with their better judgment? Is it not 
likely that the threadbare theories of some labor leaders are 
being advocated without proper thought? 

There seems to be a popular misapprehension concerning the 
character of immigrants, and a mistaken notion which personal 
contact with these people would correct. True, the average im- 
migrant cannot speak the English language. No one of common 
sense would expect it. But he is not by any means the savage 
that he is often pictured. On the other hand he is industrious, 
a hard worker, careful of his earnings, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he comes here with the intention of adopting 
America as his home and intends to adapt himself as best he 
understands the way to the manner of living in our country. 

To the popular objection that the average immigrant is igno- 
rant, the reply must be in simplest charity, that it is not his 
fault but his misfortune. The immigrant class on their native 
soil are treated but little better than beasts of burden. They 
have no opportunities for education and mental improvement, 
and they come to this free land in the hope of bettering a most 
hopeless and wretched condition. And that they succeed will 
be acknowledged by any person who notes the change in habits, 
in dress, and in speech after a few years of residence here. The 
Hungarian and the Polander possess the elements which are at 
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the foundation of good citizenship. In the coal regions many of 
the most ignorant Polanders who came to this country penniless 
a dozen years ago, have by application to work and business 
accumulated comfortable fortunes and are thoroughly A merican- 
ized, speaking our language as correctly as the average man 
who has known it from childhood. 

But we ought to hope for little from the present generation. 
Their children, however, are growing up under far different sur- 
roundings from those which their parerfts knew, and the result 
is all that one could expect. Many bright-eyed Polish and 
Hungarian children are to-day reciting their lessons in public 
and parochial schools and are crowding their native classmates 
closely for honors. Some have passed from the schools to fill 
positions in offices and banks where they are invaluable. Those 
who are in association with these nationalities must admit that 
the generation of American-born Polanders and Hungarians 
which is springing up is as full of promise as that of any other 
foreign nationality. 

But the labor phase of the question is perhaps of most imme- 
diate importance. It is claimed that the “‘cheap’’ foreign labor 
is reducing wages and driving our own people from their work. 
If this were irno, if American workmen were being thrown out 
of employment by the foreigner, there would indeed be cause for 
alarm in the tide of European ‘‘ paupers’’ which is continually 
flowing into the country. 

The fact is that with the tens and hundreds of thousands of . 
Hungarians, Polanders, and Italians who are now at work in the 
United States, there are not enough to fill the demand. During 
the past year a railroad was being built from the anthracite coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania to the seaboard. The contractors were 
unable to secure sufficient foreign or native labor and hundreds . 
of negroes were brought up from Virginia and paid as high 
wages as the Italians, though capable of accomplishing not more 
than one half as much work. The wages paid were equal to 
those of the American lumbermen by whose side they worked 
with pick and shovel as they constructed the new road through 
the forests of Wayne county. 
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European labor is not crowding Americans out of work, 
though the ‘‘Huns’’ may be crowding our own people into a 
class of work which requires more skill and consequently de- 
mands higher pay. If we were deprived of our European labor 
the trainmen, firemen, and engineers would be compelled to leave 
their cars and engines and take their places among the section 
gangs. If we cannot have the Italians and Hungarians to build 
railroad track and keep it in repair there will be much less em- 
ployment for car and engine builders and engineers and trainmen. 

It is said that the Polish and Hungarian people are crowding 
out the Welsh and Irish in the coal regions, where so many thou- 
sands areemployed. True. But the latter are only being crowded 
up. They are running the engines, ‘‘bossing’’ the breakers, mak- 
ing up the reports in the offices, and are finding more congenial 
and healthful work in manufacturing establishments and machine 
shops. Surely we ought to welcome a class of men who are wil- 
ling to bear the exposures of the mine and face its dangers and 
allow our own people to engage in a better class of labor. 

Perhaps Uncle Sam is not ‘“‘rich enough to give them all a 
farm,’’ but the country is yet so little developed that it will for 
years assimilate the thousands who will come from other lands. 
It has taken in many hundreds of thousands of Europe’s 
‘*paupers’’ and set them to work at good wages and put them 
on a new plane of existence. It can make use of a few hundreds 
of thousands more to the positive benefit of the American 
laborer, in fact when we have enough there will be no American 
‘laborers ’’ and the country will have reached its highest physi- 
cal development. 

Then open the gates and let them come in. They are simply 
machines, labor-saving devices, and the idea that they interfere 
with the American ‘working people is that same false notion 
which has agitated labor circles in years past, that a labor- 
saving machine is an injury because it appears to throw people 
out of employment. But they are more than wood and steel, 
and from their posterity, if not from them, we may expect a 
class of honest, capable, and respectable American citizens. 

y A. A. HALBROOK. 




































THE MONETARY CONFERENCE: WERE WE READY 
FOR IT? 


BY FRANK W. HACKETT. 





HE following is the main portion of an article written in 

advance of the call of the President for a conference. It 
was designed to invite public attention to the fact that Congress 
and the executive have all along failed to grasp the situation of 
the silver question abroad; that our government has showed 
itself listless and inactive, where it ought to have been diligent 
in carrying forward a settled policy. What appears thus far to 
have occurred at Brussels serves, in the judgment of the writer, 
to render the considerations here presented worthy of being still 
more carefully taken into account. ! 

Since 1876, when the question first came up, Congress has 
steadily refused to yield to the demand that the United States 
shall undertake the free coinage of silver without the support of 
other countries. The executive has maintained a like attitude. 
The defeat of the Bland bill thus accorded with the settled policy 
of the United States. The ulterior object, constantly in view, 
has been to obtain and preserve a stable parity between the 
metals, a result to be secured only by re-establishing silver as 
international money. To this end, Congress and the executive 
have put the United States before the world as ready at any 
moment to join European nations in the free coinage of silver. 
Two monetary conferences have operated as a standing offer to 
this effect ; so have the utterances made from time to time by 
our public men. 

When we resumed specie payment the United States was 
given an opportunity to take the lead of the family of nations 
in this business. Our situation fitted us for leadership. Happily 
we are free from many causes of irritation and jealousy that 
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affect the reciprocal relations of certain of the Continental 
countries. _The outcome of the war, and our phenomenal 
growth in material prosperity, have won for us a prestige and 
influence, which, if wisely used, no other nation can hope to 
rival. With propriety the United States may be said to have 
been designated by common consent, to go forward as the pro- 
moter and educator of the doctrine of maintaining stable parity 
between gold and silver. 

We stood up in a manly way in the conferences of 1878 and of 
1881. In the spring of 1882, our delegate (Dana Horton), and 
the French Minister of European Finance (Léon Say), by the 
terms of an ‘‘identical note’’ brought it about that the latter 
conference could at a future date be reconvened. The measures 
thus adopted under the direction of Congress implied that 
nothing on our part should be left undone to remove the 
obstacles that stood in the way of the opening of European 
mints to silver. But what was done? 

The Italian government, early in 1882, proposed to the sev- 
eral governments (as an alternative scheme, in the event of 
France and the United States not agreeing upon free coinage), 
that an international agreement might be arrived at on a basis 
named of quotas for each nation. The British Royal Commis- 
sion on Gold and Silver, in taking note of this proposal, tells us: 
‘‘No definite answer appears to have been given to these pro- 
posals, and up to the present date (November, 1888) they have 
not been acted upon.”’ * 

Who can doubt that such a rebuff, instead of a cordial 
welcome, given by the United States to a friendly power, dis- 
credited our cause in Europe? 

The conference itself had indicated a method of procedure to 
be followed after its adjournment, namely : ‘‘ diplomatic negotia- 
tions.’”’ The plan was that proficient representatives should at 
the different capitals confer directly with men in power, dis- 
cussing the subject in private. The superiority of this method 
over a formal conference, held at one place only and remaining 





*Senate Miscellaneous Document, No. 34, 50th Congress, 2d Session, Washington, 
1889, Page 75, where the terms of Italy’s proposal are stated. 
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only a short time in session, is apparent. The subject matter is 
peculiarly one not fitted to be disposed of by strangers making 
speeches at each other in public. (Silver in Europe, New York, 
1892—Page 293.) 

It may well surprise the reader to learn that from that date 
(1882) down to the present moment, no organized effort what- 
ever has been made by our government to carry on continuous 
work in the countries on which we were depending, and still de- 
pend, for a monetary union. We have simply been “‘ drifting.”’ 

In furtherance of the personal negotiations referred to, our 
ministers, of course, could have been depended upon to render 
efficient aid in the countries to which they were respectively 
accredited. But it is too much to expect of a minister that he 
should be a specialist. Moreover, the duties of the office 
scarcely admit of his doing this kind of work, still less of his 
constantly traveling from capital to capital. Whoever was to be 
charged in Europe with the arduous, but by no means impracti- 
cable, task of thus continuing the work of the conference, must 
necessarily act upon plans formed upon the spot, amid the 
shifting scenes of the politics of different states, meeting on easy 
terms the leading minds (few in number) of each country, in 
whose counsel or decision lay the issues of success or failure. 
Had the requirements of the situation been rightly apprehended, 
and the business confmitted to competent hands, it hardly 
admits of a doubt that the wise policy instituted by Congress in 
1878 would by this time have attained its beneficent end. 

Some of those who talk of an international conference enter- 
tain, it is to be feared, but a vague conception of what an 
international conference really means. We are apt to be un- 
mindful of the circumstance that certain conditions absolutely 
essential must precede the favorable action of foreign govern- 
ments, although (as the experience of two conferences shows) 
they may be too polite to decline an invitation to send delegates, 
especially when it appears to them to be for their interest ‘to 
encourage the others,’’ and themselves do nothing. 

To begin with, we ought once for all to rid ourselves of the 
confirmed habit of looking at public affairs from the standpoint 
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of our own country alone. We must remember that foreigners, 
who indulge in a like habit, are themselves expected to lay such 
propensity aside. Notwithstanding the obvious and funda- 
mental truth, that the money of a country is an international, 
not a local, subject—unfortunately not everybody abroad has as 
yet accustomed himself so to regard it. 

A conference can be expected to do little more than offer a 
conspicuous place for registering the expression of such views as 
shall have been formed beforehand. True, the bringing together 
for a brief season of men, each prominent in his own country, 
and affording them some slight opportunity for agreeable social 
intercourse—is not altogether without effect. Something new is 
sure to be acquired, and the intensity of opinion may to a degree 
be moderated. On the other hand we ought to remember that, 
in the event that a conference fails of its object, the world is 
likely to suspect the wisdom of having called it. 

To him who can put to one side the notion that his own 
country constitutes the center of the universe, it will probably 
after due reflection occur that the surer method of convincing a 
foreign government, upon a subject so difficult as silver, lies in a 
more deliberate line of procedure and one less public in its 
nature. Differences in language and in ways of thinking, 
prejudice of race, inability to understand the true position of 
countries foreign to one’s own, internal jealousies, party politics, 
the inertia. that attends any proposal for a change in economic 
conditions,—these, together with numerous other factors, are to 
be taken into account, and justly estimated. 

Again, who are the men, in this or that country, who really 
lead? Some are engaged in public affairs; others not. What 
are the relations of the latter to the party in power? What in- 
fluences are at work between these two governments, for instance, 
that can be resorted to or must be avoided? What is the effect 
of yesterday’s change in the ministry? Manifestly there are 
very many such questions to be answered. 

It is because just such work as this should long ago have been 
entered upon and regularly prosecuted, that the United States 
appears to the world to have thrown away opportunities. Had 
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our government pursued the course indicated, we would have 
been spared the recent spectacle of the friends in Congress of an 
international agreement, calling frantically upon Europe to come 
to the rescue,—telling the party of silver abroad that ‘it cannot 
be known if an international conference will fail until it has 
been attempted.’’ Such is the language of the minority of the 
House Committee on Coinage, in their report of February last, 
upon the Bland free-coinage bill. 

The President has selected able men to represent the United 
States as delegates to the conference. In spite of its ‘‘eleventh- 
hour’’ character, every American citizen must cherish the hope 
that somehow much good will eventually come of the enterprise. 

FRANK W. HACKETT. 


































HAS THE STATE ABDICATED? 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 





HERE had been trouble brewing in an iron and steel manu- 

facturing town in Western Pennsylvania for weeks. 
There was no concealment, and in the end no surprise. At last, 
in the early morning, it was known that the Pinkertons were 
coming. You know the rest,—how from two in the morning till 
evening five thousand men on either shore of the river were 
firing at the Pinkerton barges with guns and cannon, and the 
Pinkertons were replying, till the latter surrendered. This was 
not a riot. It was war. And the essential state of war con- 
tinued for ten days. The war did not grow; but this was a 
happy accident. There was nothing to prevent its growing. 
Suppose the Pinkertons had been five thousand, and had had a 
fair chance, why should there not have been a battle of a week, 
with five hundred killed instead of twenty ? 

There is force in the words of the great newspaper which is 
associated with the illustrious name of our eminent friend, Mr. 
Curtis : 


It does not require an extraordinary flight of the imagination to 
fancy two of our great railroad corporations contesting the control of 
some district of territory, and employing two different private armies 
to win by force what cannot be won by peaceable means.* 


And all this time the state did nothing. When at last the 
state did arouse itself, the situation ceased. But did not the 
state begin at the wrong end? 

A week or two later, much the same series of events was re- 
peated in Idaho, in Tennessee, and in the state of New York, 
with the same prolonged silence of the state. In all these cases 
I am not at all speaking of the equities involved: I am only 
speaking of the state’s inaction. 


* Social Science Association. 
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A few months ago, the Reading Road by a combine got control 
of the anthracite-producing regions. The next thing was a rise 
in price, which has several effects. It makes millions of people 
pay more for a necessary of life. It precludes many kinds of 
manufacturing, to which the difference in price of coal makes all 
the odds between success and failure. And, in diminishing the 
demand for coal, it diminishes the earnings—already too low— 
of the miners. These results the road is able to produce be- 
cause, by combination, whether legal or not I do not know, it 
holds the coal. 

And the state? Oh, as before. 

As to food adulterations, Mr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, states that the fraud upon the 
American consumer amounts annually to $700,000,000. If this 
sum were annually consumed in conflagrations, it would be bad 
enough. But it represents children starved, families poisoned. 

And the state? Is just where it was. 

This of food. And the same of medicines. Everywhere men 
are growing rich, are building palaces, by the sale of alleged 
cures for every disease. The sufferers, made credulous with 
pain and fear and despair, clutching at the hope of relief, spend 
the last shilling on what, in the majority of cases, is worthless 
and fraudulent, and often harmful. ; 

The other day I found that a young. working woman whom I 
know had been drawn into one of these endowment societies 
which promise to the innocent that, if he (more often she) will 
pay $3 a month for eighteen months, he can draw out $100, 
provided that a sufficient number of persons join, on the same 
terms, in the mean time. Thus an incentive is given to every 
member to draw in others. When the time of maturity (it 
might be called even over-ripeness) approached, some one in the 
company suggested to her that the society was not in a very 
flourishing condition, and indirectly advised her not to pay any 
more monthly assessments. She took the advice and thus (as was 

_ intended) forfeited all claim to any return. An official, how- 
ever, offered $5 for certificates with full assignment of all 
claims, provided the certificates were brought in within a stated 
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(very short) time. When the Massachusetts court inquired 
into the status, there were 53,000 claimants for $100 each 
(or less, according as they had paid in), and there was $52,000 
of assets, or about one per cent. Just such societies are all 
the time putting out their prospectuses and offers. The offi- 
cers of the law know that it is all a lie; but the state is deaf 
and blind. 

Here are great cities dependent on rivers for their water sup- 
ply. The city of Providence gets its water from the Pawtuxet. 
The villages and the manufactories along the river drain into it. 
A paper published in that city has lately given an account of the 
filth which is daily poured into the river, so revolting that I 
dare not quote it. The Schuylkill, which is the supply of 
Philadelphia, receives the drainage of Norristown, Conshohocken, 
Reading, and the towns of a dense mining region, and of several 
cemeteries. If a single case of cholera should occur in any of 
these cities, I do not see what would save Philadelphia from an 
epidemic, just as Providence was visited by typhoid from its in- 
fected water supply four years ago. 

And the state is asleep. 

Here is a village of one thousand people, living about a mill 
in which the fathers and husbands earn bread for their families. 
They are gradually paying for their homes, are sending their 
children to school. They understand the Constitution, though 
mayhap they do not all interpret it alike. Some of them fought 
in the great War for Liberty and Union, or their fathers did. 
They sustain their churches. Some of the children find their 
way to college. 

One day, there is a question about wages or about time. Per- 
haps a protective tariff has been enacted, and the price of goods 
is raised ; but somehow it seems to these men that the enhanced 
profit and they are entire strangers. Then comes a strike or a 
lockout. Perhaps it is not unwelcome to the employer, who 
knows that he can get Hungarians or Italians for half-wages. 
The American-born citizens leave the homes which they have 
built. The schools are silent, for the foreign children are put in 
the mill. The American-speaking churches are closed. The 
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village has become Italian or Polish, filled with ignorant, super- 
stitious anarchists, addicted to assassination. ; 

In these words I but faintly outline a picture which is drawn 
from real life and from personal observation by Mr. Henry Rood, 
in the September Forum (article, ‘‘ Mine Laborers in Pennsylva- 
nia’’). In Luzerne, Schuylkill, Carbon, Lehigh, and other of 
the coal counties, the mines were once worked by Americans, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Germans, and English. The operators 
treated the miners as they chose. The men were compelled to 
buy everything at the company store, at high rates. Presently 
wages were cut, the screws were tightened. Then came a strike. 
Then agents were sent abroad, who brought back thousands of 
Hungarians, Slavs, Polanders, Bohemians, Arabs, Italians, 
Sicilians, of the lowest class. These men would bear anything. 
They had worked in the old country for ten cents a day and up- 
wards. Sixty cents a day was comfort. A dollar a day was 
bewildering opulence. The first installment was followed by 
others ; and every year the immigrants were of a lower grade. 
These men live in the most wretched hovels, massed together in 
filth, breeding disease and contagion. ‘‘ Decent people hesitate 
about waiting in railroad stations near mining towns, for fear of 
being overrun with vermin or of contracting disease.’’ ‘‘ The 
police will tell you that the Slav, Bohemian, Italian, and the 
baser Polanders are guilty of nameless crimes and horrid vices.”’ 
Murders are abundant, and are rarely punished, owing to the 
universal perjury. ‘‘ Women hesitate to drive about the 
country roads by day : unarmed men are not safe after the sink- 
ing of the sun.’’ Even the priests seem to have no authority, 
and are themselves in danger of assassination. Many of these 
men are naturalized, and sell their votes at a dollar a head. A 
large and rich tract of territory has here become denationalized, 
and has become a national peril. 

And the state? The state is so speechless that the silent grave 
or the voiceless tomb is chattering loquacity in comparison. 

One almost welcomes the cholera panic as a blessing since, for 
the time at least, it suspends the incoming of a flood of moral 
and social and political contagion. 
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Here is a railroad working its employed twelve, fourteen, six- 
teen hours a day. Presently human muscles and nerves give 
way. There is a disaster. Twenty lives are lost, because a 
brakeman, half asleep, did not down brakes. The state might 
have known how much a man could bear, and where he would 
break down ; but it did nothing, except, after all was over, to 
order an inquiry, which no doubt was a balm to the bereaved 
families. 

Every year a little army of twenty-five hundred men, ten 
times as many as were killed on the American side at Bunker 
Hill, are slaughtered on our railroads while coupling the cars, 
because the roads do not adopt the automatic couplers. 

A few months ago, I set out on a Thursday night from New 
York to New Haven by the steamer ‘‘ Elm City.’’ Next morn- 
ing, we were lying in Huntington Bay. There was a little wind. 
The captain, who knew his boat, had put in. There we lay all 
Friday and Saturday. At last, famine began to stare us in the 
face ; but we meditated with some cheerfulness, that there were 
four hundred dozen eggs in the freight. We should not abso- 
lutely perish. However, there were several horses on board, 
who were not wonted to live on omelets. Late Saturday even- 
ing, we made New Haven light. The unseaworthy craft is still 
feebly traversing the Sound. Almost every week she has a 
disaster, just missing a catastrophe. Some day she will not es- 
cape it. And the state knows it all, and is silent. 

Here are the great railroads, created and endowed by the 
nation, crossing the continent, running through the great farm- 
ing states. In the words ascribed to Mr. Jay Gould, ‘they put 
on the traffic all it will bear.’’ In other words, they load the 
grain with such a freight that the farmer gets little return, is 
unable to pay his interest and taxes, and presently he is added 
to the dangerous class of the landless. 

And the state is too busy to give the matter attention. Here 
have been these western mortgage companies receiving from 
eastern men and women the savings of a lifetime, the depend- 
ence of old age. The companies offer to invest at seven to ten 
per cent. The offer seems fair ; money is in demand out West ; 
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with the rapid rise of land and the hopes of good harvests, the 
West is willing to pay a liberal interest. Millions of money 
have gone West. The lenders had no means of assuring them- 
selves of the good faith of the borrowers. And the result? 
Millions of dollars loaned on land not worth a year’s interest ; 
lenders left in old age destitute. And the state has left the 
lenders to gain wisdom by experience. 

Here are the street cars, which have gained a monopoly of a 
necessary of life, thrown to them as a gift by the municipalities. 
Iam not afraid to affirm that -in the city of my residence the 
robberies by street cars vastly surpass the robberies by burglars 
and all the lesser forms of plunder. 

West and Southwest and Northwest, men are grasping great 
tracts of land. There is no practical inconvenience now, but 
the time will come when an advancing population will need 
these lands ; and the holders will demand their own price, for 
land will be a necessity, and the quantity of land cannot be en- 
larged, it cannot be diluted or expanded. In the states and 
territories where irrigation is a necessity, men have got hold 
of long tracts on the banks of streams ; and they have all the 
settlers at their mercy. And the state is silent. 

The New York Tribune has been publishing a list of the mil- 
lionaires of the country. In the city of New York there are 
1,103. There are 4,047 for the whole country. Of course, it is 
impossible to state the average sum of their possessions: 
Probably there are few who rank as low as simply one million. 
They run up to $50,000,000 or $100,000,000. The other day, 
when it was incorrectly telegraphed that a citizen of the 
metropolis had deceased abroad, a paper put his means at $150,- 
000,000. Suppose we set the average at $10,000,000, which does 
not seem extreme. This would make $40,000,000,000, or two 
thirds of the property of the country held by 4,047 persons. 
And the tendency is for this disproportion to increase. After a 
man has accumulated a certain amount, it is his own fault if it 
does not accumulate with constantly accelerating rapidity. A 
man of wealth can make anything succeed which would be failure 
with another. And in addition to the natural fecundity of wealth, 
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surpassing that of rabbits and tramps and the Irish peasantry, 
the rich can always enlist the best genius of the world to guard 
against losses and to open new avenues. 

When a man has so many millions, and controls a necessary of 
life, it is for himself to say how rich he will be. And, of course, 
if 4,000 men own two thirds of the wealth of the country, it is 
a simple problem in arithmetic how much is left for the re- 
mainder of the 65,000,000. 

There may be sanguine souls who see nothing alarming or dis- 
turbing in this future. I am not of these. I stand appalled at 
the prospect or at least at the possibility. But I am reassured 
by the fact that this is a country of universal suffrage and of a 
free press. I do not anticipate aught of violence. Where there 
are votes, they will tell in a peaceful revolution. 

But you say, ‘‘ You are only making your complaint; this is 
idle, unless you propose a remedy.’”’ I do not agree to your 
position. It is well to diagnose the case, even before we are 
prepared with a cure. The first thing is to find out if anything 
is wrong, and what is wrong. 

But, if you ask me for a remedy, I should answer by adapting 
to the occasion the famous words of Abbé Sieyés: ‘‘ What has 
the state been? Nothing. Whatisit? Something. What do 
we mean it to be? Everything.’’ You ask what I would have 
the state do. Itisalarge question. I will, however, make a 
beginning by citing from ‘‘ Imperial Germany’’ (an English 
book) the following notice issued by the German government : 

Warning against Patent Medicines.—An official scientific analysis of 
a medicine under the name of Schlagwasser, manufactured by Roman 
Weissman of Vilshofen, has shown that it consists of nothing save a 
little tincture of ratanhia, or kino, mixed with tincture of arnica, the 


value of which is between 2}d. and 33d. Itis sold at 8s. a bottle. It is 
evident that this decoction does not possess the virtues attributed to it. 


If our government took such a step, it is quite likely that 
there would be fewer brownstone palaces; but there would be 
more money in the pockets of the people, and more sound livers 
in their bodies. 

As to food, Germany punishes the dealer who sells an adulter- 
ated article with fine and imprisonment, even though he is 
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proved ignorant of the adulteration. With us it is stated on 
good authority that unadulterated sugar, coffee, tea, lard, honey, 
are hardly to be found. It only remains to adulterate the 
adulterations. But, in fact, we have passed beyond that point. 

The author of ‘‘ Imperial Germany” also says that the state 
control of savings banks and kindred institutions in Germany 
has been so effective that they show a wonderfully clean record. 
Spendthrifts and drunkards will soon be deprived of the control 
of their own property. Similar results come from the state con-. 
trol of railroads, telegraphs, refreshment bars, restaurants at 
stations. 

If it is said that this system involves despotism, that is not at 
all proven. And it certainly is lamentable that the government 
calling itself the freest in the world should be the only one that 
allows its people to be robbed and poisoned with absolute im- 
punity. It is simply impossible for the citizen to protect him- 
self against adulteration, against robbery by street cars. He 
has not the scientific knowledge to analyze every article of food. 
He has not the time to claim redress for every robbery. 

Now and then there is a man of the Spartan mold of my 
dear friend, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia, who, 
when defrauded of 75 cents by the N. Y. & N. H. Steamboat 
Company, entered suit against the company, and forced them to 
refund the plunder with interest and costs. All honor to him ! 
Alas that men like him are so few and solitary ! 

As to the swindling endowment companies and the Iron Hall, 
as to the calamitous destruction of forests, as to the sweating 
system, as to child labor, as to the railroad employed who are 
worked till nature gives way, as to railroad hands slaughtered, I 
am sure there cannot be a diversity of opinion concerning the 
duty and the power of the state. 

I come to the matter of the great industrial disturbances. 
Here are strikes ; here are lockouts ; here are combinations of 
the employed, union men refusing to allow nonunion men to 
work ; here are combinations of employers, several companies 
’ consolidated into one immense corporation, with capital passing 
the imagination ; here all the manufacturers in one line com- 
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bining, and agreeing that, if there is a strike in the shop of one, 
all the shops shall shut up till his employed have returned to 
work. Here is a vast loss to everybody, to the immediate com- 
munity, to remote workers in connected industries ; a hundred 
ships wait in vain for their cargo; and, in the end, perhaps 
blood ; and almost surely the introduction of a mass of foreign- 
ers, with results to which I have alluded. Shall not the state 
act before the evil is under way? If the state is to come in at 
- the finish with the bayonet, shall it not come in at the start with 
the balances? 

The duty of the government to interfere for the restriction of 
immigration is all the more pressing from the fact that excessive 
and indiscriminate immigration is the direct result of measures 
adopted by the government. The government imposes high 
protective duties. The object of this is to deprive the foreign 
manufacturer and laborer of an American market. Deprived of 
the opportunity to labor, what shall the Italian or German or 
Hungarian do? He comes over to America, and offers to do the 
work of the American mechanic at one third wages. The result 
is not far to seek. ' 

I cannot believe that the ideal of human destiny is found in 
the status described by a writer in the August Contemporary 
Review, ‘It has become obvious that five sixths of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain musf continue to be hired servants, 
dependent on the owners of capital and land for leave to earn a 
living.”’ : 

The Massachusetts Board of Arbitration, though with only 
moral powers, in the year 1890 brought peace in every case 
which was frankly intrusted to its mediation. What would not 
a board of arbitration have saved in the one disturbance at 
Homestead? And a board should have not alone moral weight: 
it should have behind it the whole force of the state. 

The accumulation of fortunes in few hands is a subject that is 
no doubt involved in difficulty, largely through our superstitious 
idolatry of ‘‘ the sacred right.’’ But it is not insuperable. New 
Zealand has adopted the principle of progressive taxation, —tax- | 
ing the property of the rich at twice the rate of the poor. This, 
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though but a step, yet is in the right direction. Estates and in- 
heritances are taxed progressively. And no doubt we shall 
presently provide for the equal division of the property of 
a parent among his natural heirs, so that no longer shall a vast 
estate descend to a single heir, to be swollen, through another 
generation, into yet more gigantic proportions. Jeremy Ben- 
tham urged that taxation need not be limited to the supply of 
funds for the bare administrative necessities of the state, but 
that wisely handled, it also supplied an admirable means of 
gradually equalizing private fortunes. 

An English writer says: ‘‘ Aristotle said that the salvation of 
a nation in a crisis must lie in its middle classes. The tendency 
with us is to increase property in the hands of a few individuals, 
leaving an impoverished middle class and cutting off the hope 
of the poorer classes ever rising into the middle class. The 
problem of the moment is to prevent this accumulation of im- 
mense fortunes in few hands, and to spread this wealth through- 
out the country.”’ 

Against all these imperfect suggestions, I hear the frenzied 
ery, “This is Paternalism! this is Socialism!’’ I sincerely 
hope that we have passed beyond the age of being frightened by 
names. All government is Socialism in some degree : it is only 
a matter of more or less. If you talk about Paternalism, it 
makes a great difference whether the father is a youthful Kaiser 
or whether it is ourselves. What is the state? It is you and I 
and all of us. Now, if we choose to be our own father, to 
govern ourselves in a paternal way, if we say, ‘‘We, the 
65,000,000 represented in the government, will do for the indi- 
vidual citizen what he cannot do well or at all for himself,’’ is it 
any harm ? 

But a yet shriller cry is raised. ‘‘ You are violating the right 
of property, the most sacred right in the universe.’’ Pardon 
me. Weare not disturbing the right of property: we may per- 
haps disturb some of the alleged rights of possession, which is 
very far from being the most sacred thing in the world, which is 
one of the least sacred, which is one of the most blood-stained 
and tainted. When I consider the origin of great fortunes, the 
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beginnings of the wealth of the ducal houses of St. Albans, of 
Richmond, of Grafton ; when I think that till a few years since 
every ton of coal that came up the Thames to London paid a tax 
to one of these dukes because his great-grandmother was not the 
wife of Charles II. ; when I remember the estates that were 
created by slave-trading or by slave-working, by rum, by whuole- 
sale robbery, the great landed properties that were stolen from a 
former possessor who had no right to them, and given by a king 
who had no right to them to a loyal retainer who had no right to 
them, and then hear men chatter about the sacredness of posses- 
sion,—I stand speechless at their effrontery. 

Once possession in slaves was considered peculiarly sacred, till 
light was shed on the subject by the ignition of a vast amount of 
gunpowder. Once the right to take possession of every wreck 
that came on the shore was deemed very sacred, and men used 
to pray that it might be a good year for wrecks. Once a man’s 
right of possession in his wife and in his children, his right to 
task, to beat, to sell, to kill, was unchallenged. Once the divine 
right of kings was as sacred as now is the right of possession. 

Property is sacred. What is property? Character is prop- 
erty. A man’s honor, a woman’s virtue, a man’s own soul, a 
man’s life, a man’s right to his belief, his right to liberty (un- 
less he has forfeited it),—these are, in a true sense, property. 
They do not so much belong to a person as they are of him, are 
a part of himself. He may not alienate them, he may not dis- 
possess himself of his character, of his purity ; nor has any one 
a right to dispossess him. 

But possessions? We constantly go on the principle that the 
state may at will dispossess a man of his house, his land, his 
goods. The recent land legislation of Great Britain, under the 
leadership of the immortal old man who will live in history by 
the elevation of his own character and by the extent and the 
value of his public services, has ignored and trampled on the al- 
leged ‘‘ sacred right.’? When he decreed that the landlord should 
reduce the rent which the tenant, under so-called freedom of 
contract, had agreed to pay; when he enacted that the land- 
lord should sell, whether he would or not; ‘when he made a 
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law that, in case of a tenant owing more than he could pay, the 
crown should pay one third, the tenant another third, and the 
landlord should give the other third,—he established the great 
truth for all time that there is no sacred right of possession, that 
the public welfare takes precedence of all else. 

The late Lord Justice Bramwell said: ‘‘I have no super-. 
stitious reverence for the institution of separate or private 
property. Show me that its abolition would be for the general 
good, and I would vote for it, letting down the present possessors 
gently.”’ I by no means go so far as his lordship; for I am a 
very calm, cautious conservative. I merely assert that private 
possession is secondary to the public welfare, and that the great 
supreme law is the good of all. 

We in our everyday experience see the same principle domi- 
nant. If you own a lot on Broadway, may you set up there on 
your own land, with your own money, a dynamite factory, a 
powder house, an oil refinery? You might, indeed, set up a 
saloon, a gambling hell, if only you “‘saw the police ”’ first ; for 
that is the one kind of possession that is sacred in the good metrop- 
olis. The right of possession is hedged in on every hand by the 
rights of others and by the welfare of the community. If the 
state may on occasion take a man’s life, putting him or his son 
into the army, shall we say that his money is sacred from inter- 
ference if the public welfare make a demand ? 

I notice that the governor of Newfoundland, in his address to 
the colonial legislature called together to devise means for re- 
building the city of St. John’s, said, ‘‘If excessive rents are 
demanded by the landowners, the attention of the legislature 
will become necessary.’’ In other words, the holders of property 
must not use their possessions in a way to be prejudicial to the 
public welfare. 

President Schurman, of Cornell, in an address at Chautauqua 
(and he who speaks at Chautauqua speaks to the world), said: 


Private property in itself is nothing sacred. . . . There are un- 
just laws and institutions and sentiments yet to be overcome in the 
interest of manual laborers : strikes have been effective means for the 
correction of much injustice. . . . It is irrational to suppose that 
strikes can always continue. What can we substitute? I suggest 
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courts of arbitration, like the courts established by the British Parlia- 
ment to arbitrate between landlords and tenants in Ireland. The state 
has an interest in the use of cdpital and labor, especially when aggre- 
gated in large masses, which is perhaps paramount to the interest of 
the capitalist or the laborers directly concerned. The legislature 
certainly has the right to enact laws compelling the arbitration of 
differences between employers and employees. . . . In most strikes 
both parties are at fault,—the capitalist because he adheres to the letter 
of the law, and the employee because he violates the law. The latter is 
animated, however, in many cases at any rate, by the spirit of idea! 
justice, which it is the duty of legislators to embody in law. 


Has a man a right so to use his mill as to dispossess a thousand 
American citizens, and to create a mob of ignorant, superstitious, 
passionate foreigners, who shall be a curse and a menace to the 
state, who shall be the raw material of riot, of savagery, of 
murder, of everything that is threatening to our civilization? 
Shall there not somewhere in the resources of civilization be 
found a remedy ? 

In the September Forum, ex-Lieutenant Governor Black, 
writing upon ‘‘The Lesson of Homestead,’’ says : 


Capital massed on one side and men massed on the other make a 
situation to which neither the common law nor the statute law of our 
foregoers is at all adequate. . . . A dispute between an employer 
and eighteen thousand men . . . cannot be satisfactorily disposed 
of by ordinary judicial procedure. . . . Noman in civilized society 
can do what he pleases with his own. . . . His property, no less 
than his life, is held at the call of the state. . . . Mr. Carnegie’s 
business, and the business of other men situated like him, challenge 
public regulation by reason of their very immensity, to say nothing of 
the public contributions to them by the unjust operation of monopoly 
tariff laws. . . . If the state chooses to say him nay, aud to lay 
down the limits of his freedom, he can have no right whatever to go on 
dealing with three thousand men here and five thousand men there 
and ten thousand men elsewhere according to his private impulses. 
All private property is held and enjoyed subject to the public safety ; 
and the contention that great plants like that of the Carnegie com- 
panies, built up mainly by public bounties, are exempt from the rule, 
would be nothing short of monstrous. 


In the matter of the Reading leases Chancellor McGill, of New 
Jersey, Says: 


Corporate bodies that engage in public occupations are created by the 
state upon the hypothesis that they will be a public benefit. When, 
therefore, it appears that such a corporation, unmindful of its plain 
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duty, acts prejudicially to the public, it uses its powers in a manner not 
contemplated by the law which confers them. The Reading leases 
were beyond the power granted by the legislature, and also void on the 
ground of public policy, in that they tended to the creation of a 
monopoly by stifling competition between the contracting corporations, 
and thereby to increase the price of anthracite coal. . . . To say 
that these conditions do not tend to a disastrous. monopoly in coal 
would be an insult to intelligence. It is possible that such a monopoly 
may be used, as the defendants suggest, to introduce economies and to 
cheapen coal ; but it does violence to our knowledge of human nature 
to expect such a result. . . . If once a complete monopoly be estab- 
lished by the destruction of competition, . . . the promoters and 
sharers in it may have whatever price their cupidity suggests. The 
disaster which will follow cannot be measured. 

But, further, you speak of the security of possession. Is not 
security enhanced when possession, no longer concentrated in a 
few thousand hands, shall be distributed among the tens of mil- 
‘ lions? Is a pyramid more secure for resting on its apex? 

And may we not go further, and believe that one day the idea 
of the state may expand into the Commonwealth of States, and 
that the new Commonwealth shall be charged with the welfare 
of the race? Shall not the time come when it will be reckoned 
unlawful for any member of this Commonwealth to do any act 
which is prejudicial to the common weal? Is it always to be 
tolerated that a great empire shall debase a portion of its people, 
and then shall force them to exile themselves, and to come upon 
shores where the people are guiltless of their wrongs, and where 
their incoming—filthy, savage, more than brutal—is a curse 
and a calamity, reducing wages, and debasing the national 
standard ? 

Already we go on the principle that the great, unused conti- 
nent belongs, not to Mtesa or Mwango or some other savage 
accident, but to the human race, to the Commonwealth of 
Nations. So does not the world belong to him who can demon- 
strate his title by the use he makes of its possibilities? The 
Arabs insist on the sacred right of carrying on the slave trade 
in the heart of Africa with the sagacity, with the endurance, 
with the unscrupulousness of first-class demons. Surely, the 
Commonwealth of Nations has the right to suppress this traffic 
as it suppressed the trade on the high seas, as it interfered in 
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behalf of Greece two generations ago, and crushed Turkey at 
the battle of Navarino. 

There is fear that Mr. Gladstone may feel compelled by some 
fantastic notion to withdraw from Egypt, and to leave once more 
the wretched land which has profited so immensely by the Biit- 
ish protectorate and oversight, to another century of misrule, of 
crushing despotism, of public robbery. No! Egypt does not 
belong to the naked fellaheen nor to some infamous khedive. It 
belongs to the human race: it is for the Commonwealth of 
Nations to determine its future in the interests of humanity. 

H. L. WAYLAND. 






























THE “ MAGDALENS” OF SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 


O SAY that the teachings of Christ with reference to the 
magdalens of society have been in a number of instances 
most shamefully perverted is to use mild language. The only 
inference that can be drawn from certain utterances lately pub- 
lished in the daily papers is to the effect that if the Savior’s ex- 
ample be followed, women of loose morals will not be molested 
as long as their houses are not the scenes of disorder. These 
“fallen sisters’’ are to be pitied rather than blamed, should be 
reached by means of the gospel, not dealt with by the civil law ; 
brothels are places not to be suppressed by the police but to be 
visited by ministers and other pious people for the purpose of 
converting the inmates. 

Such teachings are not Christ’s. Never once so far as we have 
any account did he favor a loose construction of the seventh 
commandment or show any countenance to impenitent violators 
of it. ‘‘Adulterous and sinful generation’’ are the terms he 
chose to designate the awful depravity of his day. Even 
“harlots go into the kingdom of God,’”’ it is true, but what a 
miracle of grace! So far as we know Christ never entered ‘‘a 
house of ill-fame’’ in order to proclaim salvation. Many 
fallen women, no doubt, heard his gracious words as he preached 
in the streets and by the wayside and some were reached by 
them. Such he gladly welcomed just as he did the dying thief, 
who received but ‘‘the due reward of his deeds.”? It was to 
these, not to the hardened and persistently impenitent that he 
addressed his wonderful words of tenderness and power. In- 
stead of countenancing the ecclesiastical fathers of his day, who 
made “the commandment of God of none effect’? by their 
“traditions”? he exposed and denounced them, tore away the 
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false constructions put upon the law, explained its true meaning, 
and emphasized the fact that it was then no less binding than 
when first promulgated. 

This narrative, even if it be admitted that the verses are 
authentic, does not warrant the conclusion that Christ would 
have ‘‘ bad women’’ dealt with differently from other violators of 
law. It ought to be remembered that the Roman and Jewish law 
were not the same as regards immoralities of this character ; that 
the interpretation of the former had been so modified that 
adultery was no longer regarded as a capital offense ; that society 
was very corrupt and the ecclesiastical authorities themselves 
were by no means models of virtue and that the only object of 
this woman’s accusers was to ‘“‘tempt’’ Jesus. 

In His eyes cold and selfish hypocrisy was as ‘‘ hateful as more 
glaring sin.” A life of ‘‘sinful and impenitent respectability,” 
He regarded as no less dangerous and deadly ‘‘ than a life of . 
open shame.’”’ The sight of this miserable woman, hurried off 


to the temple just as she was when ‘taken in the very act,” 
made a public spectacle for most wicked purposes and by those 
probably no less guilty than she, filled Jesus with indignation. 
Her condemnation would be their vindication. He never had 


claimed to act as a judge ‘‘over’’ them, why should he do so 
nowt The law of Moses he admits is binding. “Death by 
stoning is the proper punishment for adultery. They know how 
in such cases to proceed. There was no need for him to say 
more. By a master stroke he exposes their hypocrisy, and puts 
to shame the ‘scribes and Pharisees,” ‘‘He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’’ No wonder, 
they, baffled, detected, and exposed, slunk away. Left alone 
with a guilty woman, the witnesses against her all gone, what 
could Jesus, even as “‘the Just One,’’ do other than he did— 
dismiss her with a gracious word of encouragement? ‘Go,’ 
he said, there is no reason for remaining ; food and shelter are 
to be provided ; the terrible struggle to break off from the old 
life and live the new, has only commenced. ‘‘Go’’; not to a 
brothel ; not to a repetition of the sinful act, no, but ‘‘Go and sin 
no more.”’ 
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In Luke VII., 36-50, is recorded the incident of the woman 
anointing the Savior in the house of Simon. Because of a tradi- 
tion that this was Mary of Magdala, the term magdalen has 
been applied to designate those women of loose morals who have 
reformed. There is nothing in the narrative that in the least 
indicates that Christ regarded this one’s former life as other than 
very sinful or believed that those who persist in living as she 
had been, should be treated any more leniently than other 
violators of law. Her, too, he dismissed with a kind word of 
encouragement and help, but wholly unprovided for so far as 
this life was concerned. ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven ; go in peace.’’ 

This question, what shall be done with the “‘ magdalens”’ of 
society ? (7. e., the social outcasts, using the term in a loose sense 
now common) is only another form of the question, how shall 
the social evil be treated? Whatever action is taken with 
reference to the latter, the former are the parties first and most 
affected. When radical measures are proposed or attempted, 
efforts to prevent their adoption or enforcement are always made 
and, alas, with too much success! by creating a feeling of 
sympathy in the community in their behalf. For this reason, 
with the consideration of the question relating to the social 
evil, there ought to- be, there must be, a consideration of the 
other relating to these unfortunate women. This subject is at- 
tracting everywhere much attention. Our community is stirred 
up by it as never before. The facts published a short time ago, 
in one of our daily newspapers, were a complete surprise and 
a@ most unexpected revelation. No wonder the subject is dis- 
cussed by both pulpit and press. The evil is on the increase. 
Opinions differ as to how it should be dealt with. The attempts 
thus far to regulate or remove it have been failures. Something, 
all feel, must be done and soon or it will get beyond control. 

In our endeavors to come to the right conclusion as to what is 
best, the life and teachings of Christ can be studied with great 
advantage. But to explain them so as to justify or shield for an 
hour determined violators of the seventh commandment, whether 
men or women, is to most shamefully pervert them as well as to 
antagonize all the teachings of the Bible on the subject. 
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What should be done with the magdalens of society ? 

They should at any cost and at once be suppressed. 

1. These women are and should be regarded as a most 
dangerous and hurtful element of society. 

All, it is admitted, are not equally hopeless or depraved. In 
the very worst there are some redeeming traits. As a class they 
are more sinned against than sinning. They are infinitely more 
entitled to sympathy than the base creatures who have made and 
keep them what they are. Still it is a fact that they are a dan- 
gerous and hurtful, nay, the most dangerous and hurtful element 
of society. Is this questioned? A statement of what they are 
and what they do, ought to convince the most skeptical, as to 
the correctness of the assertion. It is best here to use plain 
language. Through choice or because of circumstances the 
women have become and are now prostitutes. Their bread is 
earned and their lives spent gratifying the passions of immoral 
men. ‘This is their only business. About it fhere is not one re- 
deeming feature. The more ruin they cause the more successful 
they are. Licentious husbands and fathers frequent their estab- 
lishments and waste their substance in riotous living. Thou- 
sands of homes are thus blighted, and pure, innocent wives and 
daughters made to go through life with heavy hearts. It is the 
depraved and vicious that consort with these harlots. Their 
houses are the resort and they are the companions of murderers, 
gamblers, drunkards, lawbreakers of every description. In 
nearly all of these places illicit selling of liquor is carried on. 
The authorities in Pittsburg admitted that if the unlawful 
selling of intoxicating liquor was stopped, many would soon be 
closed for want of patronage. It is in these haunts of vice and 
sin and amid such surroundings that the crimes against society 
are conceived and brought forth. 

The statement was publicly made a short time ago that there 
are in Pittsburg three thousand prostitutes. That city, be it re- 
membered, is one of the most moral in the country. That is 
very probably an exaggerated estimate ; even if it be reduced by 
one half, the number is 1,500. It is utterly impossible to con- 
ceive of the amount of sin and crime those figures represent. 
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One section of the city is largely given up to these women. 
Of course, property has depreciated. No virtuous person wants 
to live and bring up a family amid such surroundings. Respec- 
table citizens complain bitterly of the moral contagion so near 
their homes, but, alas! without avail. The Catholic priest 
whose church is in this district earnestly asked the authorities 
to give him deliverance from the annoyance occasioned by the 
presence and conduct of those who live in or visit these houses, 
but failed to obtain it. The entire neighborhood is fast becom- 
ing contaminated. 

It is estimated that the average life of a prostitute is about 
five years. And what a life! every day sinking lower and 
lower. Asa rule only the proprietress is able to lay up any- 
thing. She frequently becomes rich ; the miserable inmates 
cannot save. When obliged to leave, as so frequently they are, 
they have nothing with which to support themselves and so, un- 
fitted for any other life, they are willing, nay, obliged to submit 
to any indignity in order to obtain a mere subsistence. And 
then the death,—how sad ! 

The average life,-five years! That means that in the one city 
of Pittsburg, there must be annually sacrificed on the altar of 
man’s lust, not less than three hundred young girls. How great 
must be the number in the United States! How many happy 
homes are thus each year saddened and the hearts of parents and 
brothers and sisters made to bleed as they think of a loved sister 
or daughter enticed to a life a thousand times worse than death. 
Better, far better be an inmate of the penitentiary or a reforma- 
tory institution or live at the poorhouse than in these dens of 
vice, wear away life in such awful dissipation. 

Such is the character and life of these women. Nothing is 
said in malice: every word is literally true. They are social out- 
casts, enemies of society. They are lawbreakers and law-defiers ; 
they are subverters of morality; they are corrupters of the 
youth of both sexes ; they are their own worst enemies, destroy- 
ing alike body and soul. Why should they be tolerated a single 
hour? At any cost and at once they should be suppressed and 
their houses closed forever. Surely that does not require argu- 
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ment. But how can this be done best: i. e., so done that the 
interests of none will suffer? That is the question of the hour. 
The authorities should enforce rigidly and impartially the laws 
relating to this class of society. 

Here has always been the difficulty. The authorities abso- 
lutely refuse to do this. They claim and exercise the right to 
decide for themselves to what extent laws relating to certain 
forms of evil shall be enforced. Hence, in nearly all of our 
large cities, gambling in its most dangerous forms is tolerated ; 
brutal and obscene exhibitions are permitted; ‘‘ speak-easies”’ 
flourish ; brothels are ‘‘regulated,’’ not suppressed. The authori- 
ties have no such optional powers and should not be allowed to 
exercise them. They should be held to the strict performance 
of their duties as required by their oath of office. Police 
officials are not the persons to whom should be allowed such dis- 
cretion. Their familiarity with crime and criminals is not well 
calculated to help them form a correct opinion in such cases. 
Their evident determination to keep these brothels “‘ going,’’ no 
difference what may be the result, affords good reason for sus- 
pecting their motives. The charge has been publicly made 
again and again that politics and ‘‘hush money ’”’ have much to 
do with their conduct. It is easy to believe this. The charges 
have never been satisfactorily met. In Pittsburg the authorities 
did everything they could. to make odious the order of the 
mayor calling for the closing of the houses of prostitution and 
that failing, to render the law inoperative. Such conduct is 
Shameful and should not be tolerated. If officials hesitate or 
refuse to enforce the law, they should be compelled to do it or 
removed and others, who will, be put in their places. 

The reasons assigned for tolerating the ‘‘social evil’’ will not 
stand the test. The sad condition in which the miserable women 
will be placed in case the brothels are closed before provision is 
made for their care is urged with greatest effect. Earnest, 
philanthropic, Christian people are influenced by it. Why 
should they be? If houses of prostitution are to continue until 
provision is made for their inmates, they will never be closed. 
It is only when attention is directed to the magnitude and 
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character of the evil and there is a probability of severe 
measures being adopted, that the effort is made to create sym- 
pathy by such appgals. No class of persons do so much to 
create it as the villains who have made those women what they 
are and profit most by their fall. There is no reason why so 
great a reform should be hindered or delayed simply because the 
guilty will be deprived of earning a living in their accustomed 
way. The complaint of a hard-working woman published in 
one of our papers that too much sympathy is shown toward 
those who support themselves with the wages of sin and too little 
toward those who resist temptation, live virtuous lives, and earn 
an honest living, is well-founded. Let the former do as the 
latter and if they will not, better, far better that they suffer than 
that their unholy work go on. 

It is objected that these women are unfitted by their lives for 
other work, and even if they were willing, so great is the dis- 
trust of them that no one knowing who they are will employ 
them. They must learn sometime—and the sooner the better, if 
they are ever to escape—to get a living in some other place than 
in a brothel. The difficulty is no reason why they should not 
try. And as for distrust is there not good reason for it? A 
mother in this city sheltered for a few days in her house one of 
this class who claimed to have reformed. To her great surprise, 
she found that her little six-year-old boy had learned so much 
evil in that short time, that, for the sake of her family, she was 
obliged to dismiss the woman at once. They must “ bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.”’ 

‘““Would you then send these unfortunate sisters,’”’ it is asked, 
as if only one answer could be given, ‘‘ to the jails and peniten- 
tiaries and poorhouses, where reformation is impossible?’’ Is 
either one of these as bad as a house of prostitution? If it 
comes to this, that a choice must be made, by all means let 
those places be closed even though our jails and penitentiaries 
and reformatory institutions and poorhouses be crowded from 
cellar to attic. 

“But, after all,’’ it is urged, ‘“‘these houses are necessary. 
You cannot possibly stamp out the social evil. Man is a bundle 
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of passions and will find ways for their gratification. The right 
plan is to control, not suppress. That cannot be done. Wher- 
ever tried the attempt has failed.”” TriedjJ Where? When? 
Society has all along acted on the theory that prostitution is ‘‘a 
necessary evil,’’ to be controlled not eradicated. To a great ex- 
tent our laws are enacted and executed on that theory. The 
result is that the thing itself is not looked upon as so very bad. 
It has assumed fearful magnitude. It will not be long before we 
are ready for the black wagon of Paris, the medical examination, 
the doctor’s certificate, the disgraceful orgies open to all. The 
proposition that now finds most favor is only preparing the way 
for this. It is gravely proposed to confine houses of prostitution 
to certain districts and place them under the surveillance of the 
police, i. e., legalize the evil, make it respectable, advertise to 
all, old and young, where sin can be committed without danger 
of arrest, and it will come to this before long, without fear of 
contamination. What is that but to insult every virtuous 
mother and daughter, lower woman in her own estimation and 
in the estimation of all, by proclaiming far and wide that for 
man’s gratification this particular part of the city must be given 
up to harlots? ‘‘Confine by such methods’?! No surer way of 
scattering and increasing. Is it any wonder the Turk objects to 
Christianity because of the immoralities of Christian people, 
when such propositions are advocated and tried. Which is the 
worse—the private harem of the Moslem or the public one under 
the control of the city officials and open to all? 

It is time this whole subject was studied from a higher point 
of view. Let prostitution be regarded as an evil, a great evil, 
an evil not to be extenuated or countenanced, but suppressed ; 
let officials execute the laws relating to it so that whenever it 
can be done, every man or woman guilty and found out, will 
be punished and every house of the kind immediately suppressed, 
and it will soon cease. At all events before it is asserted that 
suppression is a failure let it be tried. Let the authorities 
execute the laws. But is nothing to be done for these unfortunate 
women? Are they to be wholly uncared for? Not at all, 
Christ did not so act nor did he teach us so to act, 
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3. Society, and especially the Christian part of society, the 
church, is morally bound to labor for the welfare of these women, 
degraded as they are. The fact that on account of their mode 
of life they are likely to be neglected, makes the duty more im- 
perative. 

They should be helped to a better life, not, however, by visit- 
ing their haunts any more than the drunkards are to be reformed 
by visiting the saloon. The indications are that the church in 
order to do her work must make a radical change in her meth- 
ods. She must do as Christ did and as he commanded her to do, 
‘“oo,”? not merely erect buildings and wait for sinners to come. 
The “salvation army’”’ is doing much to solve the problem how 
to reach the people that are without the gospel and most need 
its wholesome teachings. It need not occasion surprise if such 
radical changes be soon made in efforts to reach the depraved 
that church buildings will be regarded as of far less importance 
than they now are. The church has not done her duty and is 
not doing it now to the outcasts of society. She needs to arouse 
herself to her work and should be stirred up. Every oppor- 
tunity should be given those desiring to change their life to do 
so. Not only should places of refuge be provided but the 
church should throw wide open her arms and welcome to her 
fold the penitent, even though her past life may have made her 
notorious as a ‘‘sinner.’? The church should do more than this. 
Not only should she endeavor to save the lost but should do all 
that can be done to protect the innocent from temptation and 
sin. She should free herself from all complicity in this evil. 
No one practicing such immoralities, encouraging others, directly 
or indirectly, knowingly reaping profits from houses of prosti- 
tution, has a right to a place in her membership. Grave 
charges are made against her members in regard to this. No 
doubt they are greatly exaggerated. Let the facts be given and 
then let the church act. She should in every right way call 
attention to the character and magnitude of this evil until not 
only herself but society is freed from it. 

She should demand that all laws on statute books favoring this 
vice be repealed and one standard, the Bible standard, of mor- 
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ality for both man and woman be adopted. She should take 
notice of local abuses and encourage and unite with others in 
compelling the authorities to deal with prostitution as with other 
evils and fearlessly execute the law. She should instruct on 
this subject her members, and especially women and children 
who suffer most on account of it. She should relieve distress 
when she finds it and actively engage in searching out and ren- 
dering needed assistance to the poor, that the humblest may be 
able to enjoy protection and escape the temptation that brings so 

many to ruin. 4 
In this as in all good work the church should take the lead, 
and if she continues to be a power for good she must. It was to 
help mankind she was ‘ purchased,’’ and it is only as she does 
this that she fulfills her mission. The denomination in which 
no notice is taken of everyday life, has no right to exist. The 
minister that never refers to everyday sins and abuses and 
needs, fails to understand and to accomplish the work of the 
ministry. It is in the performance of what they regard as their 
duty that this subject has been discussed from so many pulpits 
by pastors. They know too well what harm is being done in the 
homes of virtuous people and the necessity for the adoption of 
prompt measures to put an end to the evil. It is not for the 
want of charity or lack of a willingness to help the poor unfor- 
tunates that they speak of them as they do. The public needs 
to be aroused and the meanness and villainy of some who are 
loud in their expressions of sympathy for these degraded 
creatures, using them all the time as a shield in order to escape 
detection and deserved odium and who are so bitter in their de- 
nunciations of those ministers who insist on the impartial en- 
forcement of the laws, need to be exposed. The efforts have 
not been in vain. Let the good work goon. Let agitation and 
discussion be encouraged. Let officials be held to strict account- 
ability, until society is cleansed and “iniquity stop her mouth.” 
J. W. SPROULL. 





OUR TARIFF SYSTEM—ITS INJUSTICE. 


BY EDWIN MEAD. 


UR national Constitution has been called the most wonder- 

ful piece of work ever executed by statesmen. In all the 
world’s history there is nothing to compare with it in its in-. 
genuity of construction, simplicity of wording, breadth of pur- 
pose, or depth and soundness of principle. Its forerunner, the 
Declaration of Independence, declares that governments are in- 
stituted among men for the purpose of securing to all their 
natural rights. Applying this principle in its preamble the 
makers of the Constitution declare as the object of its adoption 
“To form a more perfect union, to establish justice, to insure 
domestic tranquillity, to provide for the common defense, to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.’’ The second object might be 
said to include those that follow it, for “‘the establishing of 
justice’? would give the greatest assurance of domestic tranquil- 
lity, give the largest possible liberty, and, as far as government 
is able, promote the general welfare to its greatest extent with- 
out injury to any. 

It is becoming more apparent every day that we must, sooner 
or later, settle down on some definite principle as to what is the 
business of government. The function of government is either 
limited and definite or it is unlimited and indefinite. It is to 
secure to all men the full enjoyment of their natural rights or it 
is to do anything and everything that the implied unlimited 
power of a majority may dictate. Some day this question must 
be decided and it would seem to be a question worthy of our 
most thoughtful consideration. 

For the present we will assume that the principle set forth in 
the Constitution is correct ; that the business of government is 
primarily ‘‘ to establish justice,’’ and examine our present tariff 
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system in the light of such principle. I think that we shall find 
that when government has attended strictly to its business of — 
securing justice it has been fairly successful and that, on the 
contrary, when it has attempted to ‘‘promote the géneral 
welfare’’ by aiding private enterprise, it has not only failed to 
secure justice to all but has actually established a condition of 
gross injustice. When, in our great industrial centers, labor 
troubles are numerous (as during the past summer) and are 
accompanied by great disorder, destruction of property, and loss 
of life, we hear great clamoring for government to maintain 
peace and order. Very often these appeals come from those who 
are busy preaching the doctrine that government should do 
everything under the sun—except attend to its business of 
securing justice. In their frenzy over frequent riots they ask, 
‘“Why does not the government preserve order? What is the 
government for anyway?’’ And we must admit that such ques- 
tions are pertinent and deserve an intelligent answer. 

To expect government to take care of all sorts of private in- 
terests and also to secure justice to all is certainly expecting too 
much of any human agency. Or is government an omnipotent 
and infinite power? Having rejected the dogma of the “divine 
right of kings’’ shall we substitute for it, the dogma of the 
‘divine right of governments” ? 

But what is a tariff duty and wherein is its injustice? A 
tariff, in the first place, is always a swum collected; whether by 
government in form of duties on imports or by ‘corporations 
such as railroad, telegraph, express, or any other rates, it is 
always a sum to be paid and has nothing in common with such 
things as mercy, ‘‘ blessing him that gives and him that takes.”’ 
In its simplest form—a revenue tariff—a tariff is a tax levied by 
governments on a few articles of general consumption that are 
largely or entirely imported. In its most complex form—a pro- 
tective tariff—it is primarily a bounty collected by home indus- 
tries from home consumers on many hundreds or thousands of 
articles and is made possible by the government tax on like 
foreign articles. Incidentally it raises revenue but primarily it 
is intended to ‘‘ protect’’ home industries, 
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The right of the government to raise revenue by tariff duties 
is plainly stated in the Constitution and therefore cannot be 
questioned on such grounds. But is a revenue tariff just or 
equitable? If it is just for a wage-earner to pay relatively more 
than the millionaire for the support of the government, then it 
is just. If it is equitable for a man with an income of $1,000 a 
year or less to use a large per cent of such income for national 
taxes while the man of a yearly income of $25,000 or $100,000 
or possibly $1,000,000 pays but an infinitesimal fraction of his 
income for such purpose, then a revenue tariff is equitable. But 
if it is more equitable to tax a man according to his wealth 
rather than according to his poverty, then such a system of taxa- 
tion is a great injustice. Justice demands that a man’s taxes 
should bear some proportion to his ability to pay them; further- 
more an intelligent conception of the subject of taxation by tax- 
payers, will demand a system of taxation that will enable them 
at least to know how much they are paying for the support of the 
government. This they can never know under any system of 
indirect taxes such as tariff duties. Of course, those who are 
gainers by such sort of taxes (like Louis XIV.) favor a system 
of taxation that ‘‘ plucks the feathers with the least remonstrance 
from the geese.’’ They would have us believe Mr. McKinley’s 
statement that a thing cannot be a burden if you don’t know it 
is a burden, implying that, as no one knows how much his tariff 
tax is, therefore it is not a burden! But he appears very 
anxious that we shall not try to get along without this tax ; 
possibly if we did we might discover that we have been burdened 
and it might not be an easy matter to replace this load on the 
taxpayer. 

But if we find a revenue tariff to be a great injustice what 
shall we say of a protective tariff? A revenue tariff is a low 
duty on a few articles while a protective tariff is a high duty on 
a great many articles. Major McKinley, .in pointing out the 
beauties of a protective tariff, tells us that ‘‘a protective tariff 
will do what a revenue tariff will do and it will do more,”’ Let 
us not only admit this statement but insist upon it. A revenue 
tariff takes dollars from the wage-earner and only dollars from 
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the man of wealth, but a protective tariff ‘‘does this and more,”’ 
it also takes dollars from the wage-earner and gives them to the 
man of wealth ! 

If it is wrong for the government to tax wealth lightly while 
taxing the laborer heavily, what a monstrous injustice is it to 
add to this burden by compelling consumers to pay tribute to a 
few wealthy producers! If a revenue tariff is unjust what a 
gigantic wrong is done under the name of “‘ protection”?! And 
yet governments are instituted among men to secure justice! 
When a titled nobility of Europe compels the people to pay 
tribute for their support we call it robbery. When government 
compels us to pay immense sums every year to enrich certain 
favored industries, we call it ‘‘ protection.’’ Is robbery any the 
less robbery because we call it ‘‘ protection’? ? Does injustice 
become justice by calling it by some fair-sounding name? 

If we examine the history of our country we shall find that 
our forefathers of a century ago regarded a protective tariff as a 
burden. In urging its adoption they said, ‘“‘ We are willing to 
suffer temporary loss to obtain an ultimate gain.’”? Such a 
policy, whether we regard it as one of wisdom or not, was 
clearly intended to be but temporary and implying that as soon 
as manufacturing plants were established the protection was to 
be withdrawn. It is reported that Hamilton—now known as 
the father of the protective system—favored giving protection 
by direct bounties instead of by indirect tariff duties. This is 
significant as showing that they regarded protective tariffs as 
essentially the same thing as bounties. If any doubt existed on 
this point it should have been removed by the tariff act of 1890, 
which repealed protection to sugar interests by tariffs and gave 
in its place, protection by direct bounties. 

Such men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Clay in 
favoring a protective tariff, did so with the understanding that 
consumers were to pay the increase in price of commodities for 
only a short time—that protection was a temporary measure. It 
remained for the modern school of protectionists to make the 
remarkable discovery that there was no loss ‘connected with a 
protective tariff: that, on the contrary, it was an all-round 
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benefit. A suspicious feature of this great discovery is the fact 
that it was not made until a vigorous assault had been made 
upon the protective system. A century ago the people were 
asked to suffer for a time that certain industries might become 
more thoroughly established : now after one hundred years of 
more or less protection and thirty years of a constantly increasing 
protection, we are asked to support such a system as a per- 
manent policy. Here we have an original burden transformed 
into a general prosperity promoter, for they tell us that the 
benefits of protection extend beyond the protected industries 
taking in all other industries, even down to the farmer. And 
more amazing still is the startling discovery (made since pro- 
tectionists were called on to defend their system) that the great- 
est benefit goes to the wage-earner! If we analyze this assertion 
(for it is nothing more) we shall find that it is based on the 
assumption that we, as a nation, do not pay all these benefits. 
Where they come from, protectionists have failed entirely to ex- 
plain. But it is quite clear that if we are all benefited because 
workmen of protected industries are benefited, who, in turn, are 
benefited because of the benefit received by their employers 
from a protective tariff, the entire body of consumers contribute 
to that benefit as they make up the home market where the great 
bulk of the manufactured products are sold. This is but re- 
versing the protectionist explanation ‘‘that our high tariff 
enables the manufacturer to compete with foreigners, which 
enables him to pay his workmen high wages, which enables the 
workmen to spend more money, thus conferring benefits on the 
merchant, builder, professional man, and even the farmer.”’ 

Of course this destroys the idea that our tariff does not 
increase the price of products ; but it is logical and consistent 
(if a protection argument can be called such) compared with the 
ridiculously contradictory statements that ‘‘the tariff makes 
goods cheaper and wages higher,’’ that it ‘‘ benefits the work- 
man and raises the price of farm products,’’ and that it ‘‘en- 
courages foreign trade and enables us to make more goods at 
home by checking imports.’’ Such absurdities are on a par 
with some of the statements made by Mr. McKinley, who, in one 
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breath, says, ‘‘The foreigner, who pays not $1.00 to support the 
government, should not be allowed to enter our markets on an 
equality with home producers,’’ and in the next asserts “that 
the foreigner pays the tariff for the privilege of entering our 
markets.’’ But let us assume, with the more logical protection- 
ists, that protection raises prices, thus benefiting the manufac- 
turer. Is it justice for all the people to contribute to enrich a 
few? Admit that the manufacturer does not retain all the 
benefit of protection ; admit that a few million workmen receive 
some of the benefit, yet we must admit that we have not attained 
justice. Admit, even, that this benefit is extended to a much 
larger number, even to a considerable majority, it is still unjust. 
But suppose we could extend the benefits of protection to all 
according to the demands of justice, we should arrive at this 
condition: All pay that all may receive benefits. So if we 
remove the injustice in the distribution we arrive at an absurdity. 
Is there any magical way of distributing benefits equally, that 
have been equally contributed so that all shall be gainers? On 
the contrary must there not, of necessity, be a loss—the cost of 
collection and distribution? Is a thing greater than the sum of 
all its parts? Can even so wonderful a thing as ‘“ protection”’ 
produce something out of nothing? We had supposed nothing 
less than Deity could accomplish such a feat. 

Such scientific truths may not be received with much favor by 
protectionists who, as a rule, have great contempt for anything 
scientific. Indeed we are told by some of the great organs of 
protection that ‘there ‘are no general rules or principles in 
politics,’ and that ‘‘ equity and justice have nothing whatever to 
do with the subject.’”’ It is quite evident that there are no 
principles in the policy of protectionists and that their politics 
have nothing to do with justice and equity, but it is also be- 
coming quite evident that justice will have considerable to do 
with protection. Naturally protectionism desires to have no 
dealings with justice—like the evil spirits with the Man of 
Nazareth—it cries out against any interference with its posses- 
sions. But justice shall as completely rout it from its stronghold 
as were the unclean spirits of old. 
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They tell us further that ‘political questions will, as in the 
past, continue to be settled by force of majorities rather than by 
science.’”’ Are questions of error or truth, of wrong or right to 
be settled by majorities? Were such questions ever settled by 
majorities? A majority, yes a large majority, of the people on 
earth would have once voted that the planet was flat. Was the 
question so settled? Was the earth, since it became a planet, 
ever anything but a globe? A large majority once believed 
human slavery to be right. Did that make it sof Was there 
ever a time when slavery was not an evil? Slavery was 
abolished in this country by the action of a majority of the 
people. But the question was settled, not by the simple fact of 
majority action, but because such action was according to 
the eternal law of right. Supposing a majority had upheld 
slavery ; suppose the South had won, would we have settled 
down on the principle that slavery was right? Would the ques- 
tion have been settled that way? Not at all. The decision 
would have been but temporary and the final settlement would 
only have been postponed. And so with the tariff question. It 
will never be settled until it is settled right. Whether a majority 
vote to have protection or vote to have free trade, such vote 
does not settle the question unless such vote is for the correct 
principle. Human slavery was once an unsettled question but 
it needs no argument to-day to uphold the virtues and justice of 
liberty. The simple fact that the tariff is now an unsettled 
question surely indicates that we have not yet adopted the correct 
principle—the principle demanded by right and justice. And 
the tariff question not only involves the question of justice but 
is more than anything else a question of justice, of equity. 

Whether protectionists recognize it or not, there are prin- 
ciples in ethics as in mathematics that are eternal and universal 
as far as we are concerned. One of the chief principles of 
ethics and the one that especially applies to our subject, was 
given to the world as a commandment by Moses some thousands 
of years ago. It is short and to the point and reads: ‘Thou 
Shalt not steal.’”? Now, it never was right to steal and never will 
be. Appropriation of other people’s property without giving 
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some equivalent is theft, and it matters not by what name you 
call it so long as the act is accomplished. A Supreme Court 
decision says: ‘‘ Compelling all the people to contribute to the 
support of a private enterprise is none the less robbery because 
done under the form of law and called taxation.”’ 

The assertion that politics is a question of expediency and not 
of principle is strangely out of place in this age of the world. 
It implies that the science of society—sociology, has no general 
principles or laws. Astronomy, geology, mechanics, or chem- 
istry may be based on universal law, but sociology, the latest 
and greatest of the sciences, is founded on chance. Does it 
seem reasonable? Does not every conclusion of modern know]l- 
edge negative such an absurd idea? As physical science has 
wrought harmony out of chaos in the world of matter in dis- 
covering the/general laws of nature according to which all 
natural phenomena conform, so the science of sociology 
promises to bring, and is bringing, the growth of society under 
the reign of universal law. In short it is becoming clear to the 
scientific student of society, that things do not happen by 
chance but that all social events are the natural result of previous 
causes : that present conditions are the result of past conditions 
and will, in turn, determine, as a cause, the condition of the 
future. The general laws so far disclosed by the science of 
sociology are not peculiar to any particular nation but are appli- 
cable to all nations at all times. Indeed it is only by the recog- 
nition of the generality of such laws that various conditions, 
whether political or industrial, can be rationally explained. 
Such laws offer the only explanation of the evolution and prog- 
ress of the European (and especially the English-speaking) 
people, and the dissolution and decay of such races as the 
African and American Indians. Sociology shows us that social 
changes are, and always have been, the result of social growth 
and depend not on royal decrees or legislative enactments but 
occur often in spite of such action of kings and legislatures. 
That, as a rule, the acts of government, when justified by a 
rational sociology, do not cause social changes but are themselves 
a result of such changes. 
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When the events of history are thus viewed as a natural order 
of development, as an organic growth, in many respects similar 
to the growth of the individual, it is plain that the best results 
will follow the least possible interference with the natural con- 
dition of growth. Is it not imperative, then, that we have some 
knowledge of such laws of growth? Is it not the greatest folly 
to legislate and ignore such laws and principles? In doing so 
may we not—have we not already—in our well-meaning but ill- 
advised attempts to promote social development, actually hin- 
dered such development ? 

The first great principle that must guide our political action 
is the principle of justice. ‘‘ Every man to enjoy the benefits 
he has earned and not the benefits some one else has earned”? ; 
for the wrongs, political or industrial, which we may hope to 
right are mostly the wrongs of injustice. There is nothing new 
or modern about this great wrong—injustice. It is older than 
authentic history and from the fact that it grows more hideous 
and cruel as we trace it back through past ages we are led to be- 
lieve that the wrong is slowly but surely being righted. Those 
who look with dread upon the abuse and disregard of justice by 
the ruling power of to-day—the power of wealth—should take 
courage from the fact that the same condition has prevailed 
many times in the world’s history. Yes, has always prevailed 
more or less and possibly never to a less degree than now. In 
our efforts to establish a more perfect justice we are apt to forget 
that our present idea of justice is not an ideal of the fifth cen- 
tury or of the tenth or even the eighteenth, but of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

And it is this higher conception of justice which is demand- 
ing (and will continue to demand with ever-increasing emphasis) 
that legislation have some regard for the principles of equity. 
’Tis this idea incorporated into an intelligent public opinion, 
which is serving notice on the ‘‘ powers that be’’ that the people 
are coming to know their natural rights, ‘‘and knowing, dare 
maintain them.’’ 

EDWIN} MEAD. 










ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS. 


Good actions crown themselves with living bays. 
Who well deserves needs not another’s praise. 
































DO not overlook the fact that to write properly of Robert 

G. Ingersoll would demand intellectual gifts of that high 
order which qualifies one to have correct and lofty conceptions 
of all that is good and beautiful and true in human nature, 
coupled with genius as inspiring and aspiring as animated a 
Hugo or a Raphael. 

The life of Robert G. Ingersoll has been one of exceeding 
activity and success. Ido not claim for it perfection, because to 
err is human, and it would be in the nature of a miracle if a 
man could be found in whom there is no fault—and when it is 
remembered how often the ‘‘ Pandora box of contumely’’ has 
been opened on the head of Mr. Ingersoll, it becomes a mystery 
to all, except to those who have been admitted within the 
charmed circle of his confidence, how he has preserved that 
almost divine equanimity which makes him cheerful and for- 
giving amidst volleys of cruel criticism. 

I write of Mr. Ingersoll because I have had repeated opportu- 
nities to know and to study his acts and utterances away from 
the glare and blare of great assemblages where his splendid 
oratory and magnetism compel applause—where every appear- 
ance secures an ovation and where men and women of great 
intellect and refinement deem it a privilege to pay him such 
tributes of esteem and affection as only genius commands. 

. It were needless to write of such occasions. The civilized 
world is familiar with the exuberant satisfactions which the 
people display when Mr. Ingersoll’s oratory touches all the keys 
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of the heart and mind, compelling responses akin to those which 
the great masters extort from cathedral organs. 

In the réle of orator Mr. Ingersoll has 

Trod the way of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of fame. 

In that direction there is nothing left to tempt his ambition. 
The world has crowned him as the most daring in the flights of 
fancy and poetic imagery. His soarings are those of the bird of 
Jove, and in the domain of his imagination he 

Wings his course from star to star, 
From world to luminous world as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming walls, 


And brings back gems of truth and justice which dazzle and 
bewilder beholders. His are 


Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 


And for the time being his audiences under the spell of his 
enrapturing oratory are molded and fashioned into worshipers 


such as the modern world has seldom been called upon to con- 
template. 

It may be said, and should be said, that Mr. Ingersoll’s life 
work has been to destroy degrading shams and superstitions. In 
this iconoclastic crusade he has kindled the fierce furies of bigots 
and won the implacable hatred of hypocrites, and he would long 
since have worn the jeweled crown of martyrdom, except for 
the enlightening influence of Truth, which, here and there, 
along the track of centuries has redeemed men from bondage 
compared with which death would have been a benediction. 

In this connection I introduce the testimony of Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, of New York, who declares that Mr. Ingersoll ‘has 
done much to rid the world of the superstitions, lies, shams, 
humbugs, traditions, and pretenses that used to pass current as 
orthodox truth.’”’ Such is the admission of an orthodox clergy- 
man, who has published a book of ten sermons to arrest the con- 
quering mission of Mr. Ingersoll. 

If it be true that a man who makes two spears of grass grow 
where before but one was found, is the benefactor of his race, 
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what must be the estimate of a man who uproots a superstition, 
unshackles the immortal mind, sets the imprisoned soul at liberty, 
and wrests from bigotry its worse than murderous weapons? 
This work of wondrous good and glory the Rev. Mr. Dixon says 
Mr. Ingersoll has performed. Coming from an orthodox pulpit, 
it has startling significance. It shows that the bulwarks of 
superstition, bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance are tumbling 
down as do walls and buildings when in the grasp of an earth- 
quake. It presents Mr. Ingersoll in his sacred mission, on the 
stage, with his needle of satire, stringing orthodox theologians 
on the thread of his masterly logic as if they were so many 
gnats or tarantulas. It is that refinement of torture bigots feel 
when one by one their superstitions take wings and fly away to 
return no more while the stars shine and the tides ebb 
and flow. 

As I write of Mr. Ingersoll I am tempted to turn to his pub- 
lished utterances and select gems of thought which everywhere 
abound, with which to embellish this imperfect tribute of his well- 
earned fame and to show the ‘‘mighty wrongs”’ he has assailed 
and the ‘ petty perfidies’’? he has overcome. In such a task I 
could easily find a beginning, but embarrassments would multi- 
ply when a conclusion was sought. Fortunately such a labor of 
love is not required since in ten thousand memories ‘the 
Niagara of gems’’ which has flowed from Ingersoll’s brain and 
heart, flashes and blazes with ever-increasing luster. 

To see Mr. Ingersoll on the rostrum when his aroused genius 
‘courts the sunbeam’s fire,’’ when he wears his dagger in his 
mouth and the enemies of Liberty and Truth fall before him 
like shanties in the pathway of a cyclone, is to behold a revela- 
tion of power which bewilders the senses and in the presence of 
which exaggeration has no mission ; but after all, it is not on the 
rostrum where the gifted American shines in his full-orbed 
splendor. To see him at his best is to see him at his home. It 
is a focal center where all human affections converge, where 
they soothe every care,- hallow every desire, elevate every 
thought, and subdue every trial; where every look and tone 
opens the way for sunshine to the heart. There, four genera- 
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tions live in perpetual bliss, and every aspiration is for the 
happiness of all. 

This home is where Mr. Ingersoll and his lovely and loving 
wife reign acknowledged sovereigns, twin stars in an earthly 
heaven never visited by clouds, where the good, the beautiful, 
and the true shed their perpetual radiance, where every longing 
of the heart and every aspiration of the soul brings ceaseless 
benedictions. 

In the beautiful home of Mr. Ingersoll and his family there is 
neither artifice nor suspicion. High-bred disdain banishes all 
disguise. Childhood and advanced years, woman’s smiles and 
manly sympathy, the music of love and the joys which are its 
perpetual fruits, blend in such wonderful harmony as to consti- 
tute a vision of an earthly paradise such as angels might envy. 

It would be strange, indeed, if Mr. Ingersoll were not a man 
of boundless charity, ‘‘the noblest impulse a generous mind can 
feel,”? or a charity bounded only by the means at his command. 
Benevolence is one of his distinguishing traits—quick to per- 
ceive merit, once discovered, neither hesitancy nor circumlocu- 
tion marks his action. His hand quickly follows the impulse of 
his great, throbbing, loving heart, and such aid as he can bestow 
promptly relieves the victims of misfortune and sends them 
forth rejoicing. Truly wise, he is truly generous, and the tears 
he has dried would astonish his detractors ; and the songs of 
joy he has made sad hearts sing along their weary pilgrimage, 
could they be heard in cathedrals, would drown the deep-toned 
notes of organs. 

What more need I say to impress the reader with the convic- 
tion that Mr. Ingersoll is worthy of loftier praise than I am 
capable of bestowing? Well may it be said that 

He that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the center and enjoy bright day. 
And this light, in such effulgence as falls only to the lot of the 
few, Mr. Ingersoll possesses. It makes him serene when others 
exhibit unrest. In the mature prime of his manhood, the path- 
way he has trod is luminous with the victories he has won and 
the kind and gentle acts he has performed. His conscience, 
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which is ‘‘the oracle of God,” is not of the scorpion tribe to 
lash him into disquietude. In his imagination no angry gods 
are dreaded and no hells here or hereafter, are pictured. There 
are no ghosts or goblins he dare not challenge and smite down. 
He is forever leading men away from the jungles of superstition 
and despair to those highlands of vision and thought where 
great and good men and women live above the polluted air of 
the bogs and fens of ignorance and intolerance. 

If fate decrees long life to Mr. Ingersoll, what he has accom- 
plished for man’s redemption from debasing superstitions is but 
as A in the alphabet of coming triumphs—if, however, his 
brilliant light is to be eclipsed by death before other victories 
are inscribed on his conquering banner, then let it be believed 
that like all the world’s valiant men, “‘he will die but once,’’ 
and that the scene will be like one ‘‘ who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

EUGENE V. DEBS. 
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THE VICE OF FICTITIOUS CORPORATE CAPITALIZATION. 


BY JAMES A. LOGAN, LL.D. 


HE increase of corporations in this country, whether con- 

sidered with relation to the growth of the old or the 
creation of the new, may be fairly characterized as startling. 
That existing corporations should increase seems a necessity of 
their successful life. It was well said, at a late annual meeting, 
by the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, that 
the well-known rule that the end of growth is the beginning of 
decay is quite as apt in application to corporate as to natural 
existence. We therefore find successful corporations adding to 
their property and to their facilities, constantly and steadily. 
So rapid is this growth that in some instances a decade of time 
brings about the doubling of the capital. 

The increase in the number of corporations is, however, still 
more remarkable. A few years ago, when it became the policy 
in most of the states, enforced by legislative enactment and con- 
stitutional provision, that corporations should cease to be created 
by special legislation and only be organized pursuant to general 
laws, it was by many supposed that the increase in numbers 
would be checked. That this was a mistake is demonstrated by 
the following tables giving the aggregate of charters granted in 
Pennsylvania, first by special act of the legislature in the two 
years immediately preceding the adoption of the constitutional 
provision prohibiting the granting of charters by special legisla- 
tion; and second, for several two year periods since then of 
charters granted by the governor (several periods being given to 
show the uniform growth in numbers) : 

Charters granted by legislature : 1872 and 1873, 169. Char- 
ters granted by the governor under general legislation: 1878 
and 1879, 262; 1880 and 1881, 427; 1882 and 1883, 540; 1884 
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and 1885, 812 ; 1886 and 1887, 968 ; 1888 and 1889, 1,028 ; 1890 
and 1891, 1,391. 

The foregoing list does not include charters of railroad com- 
panies, some of which before, and all of which since 1874 were 
granted pursuant to general legislation, nor does it include 
street passenger railway corporations granted under general 
legislation, nor any of the vast mass of corporations not for 
profit, to which charters are granted by the courts. 

The result above given as to Pennsylvania may, I think, be 
held to be substantially true as to at least the other active busi- 
ness states in the Union. The elements of combination and ex- 
emption from personal liability, beyond the amount invested, 
that are characteristic of corporate organization, seem to have 
been wonderfully attractive and persuasive for all lines of effort. 
Whilst in the earlier periods corporate effort was largely con- 
fined to the leading undertakings where quasi public duties were 
mainly to be discharged and generally through the necessary aid 
of the sovereign franchise of eminent domain, or the right to 
take private property for public use, to-day mere business enter- 
prises for personal purposes, many of no great magnitude, 
have called to their aid a larger number of corporations employ- 
ing in the aggregate more capital than those of a quasi public 
character. 

We ascertain from the statistics of railways in the United 
States, published by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1892, that the total railway capital of the United States was 
$9,829,475,015. The amount of capital employed in all other 
corporations is impossible of exact ascertainment ; that it is vast 
in amount may be inferred from the fact that the Standard Oil 
Trust (since dissolved, but component parts preserved) repre- 
sented a capitalization of $90,000,000, the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, $17,000,000, the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, $30,500,000, the Adams Express Company, $12,000,000, 
the American Express Company, $18,000,000, the American 
Sugar Refining Company, $50,000,000, the American Tobacco 
Company, $35,000,000, the Chicago Gas Company, about $45,- 
000,000, the Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, 
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$30,000,000. Add to these the so-called trusts composed largely 
of corporations, instances of which are the Anthracite Coal 
Combination, the Cordage Trust, the Match Trust, the Starch 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Umbrella Trust, the Barbed Wire 
Trust, the Biscuit and Cracker Trust, the Celluloid Trust, the 
Linseed Oil Trust, the Plate Glass Trust, the Rubber Combine, 
and the Gas Trust, and that almost innumerable number of other 
associations controlling almost every branch of transportation, 
manufacturing industry, and natural product available for man’s 
necessities and we have capitalization the magnitude of which 
can scarcely be imagined. 

Apropos of this, the New York Stock Exchange furnishes 
some interesting figures. During 1892 the new listings of stocks 
and bonds aggregated $518,781,311, increasing the total amount 
listed to $8,765,900,167. Including the unlisted, the aggregate 
value of all the stocks and bonds dealt in at the exchange exceeds 
$10,000,000,000, enough to give every man, woman, and child in 
the country $153, four times the total debt of the United States 
at its maximum. 

We have, then, the conditions of immense and rapid in- 
crease in the number of corporations and the fact of the absorp- 
tion by corporate agencies of the principal business of the 
country, and the consequent enormous capitalization involved. 
These considerations affect first the investor, large or small, who 
seeks a living through the use of his capital. The large holder 
of capital may be well trusted to take care of himself. The vast 
number of small holders, however, consisting of the .aged, the 
physically ineapable, the widow, the minor, the orphan, and 
others are mainly dependent for maintenance upon the product 
of a comparatively limited amount of money. These are not able 
to compete in business with corporations and are compelled, be- 
cause of the absence of other sources occasioned in large part by 
the existing conditions referred to, to invest in securities based 
upon corporate enterprises. Such investors must depend upon 
the honest and successful management of their corporate projects 
employing their capital. 

But another large portion of the public is no less, indeed, I 
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apprehend much more, involved in and dependent upon these 
enterprises, namely, those who must use the agencies and con- 
sume the products of corporations. Among these may be in- 
stanced those who use the great corporate highways, either - 
traveling in person and paying the charge therefor or having 
their product carried to market and paying the freight thereon, 
and also that great body of citizens who consume the product of 
corporate creation, development, and manufacture. All these 
(and who is not to some extent one of them?) are dependent on 
the integrity, fidelity, security, and economy of corporate man- 
agement. 

The states have created these artificial corporations and have 
generously given to them of the public franchise, such grants 
being justifiable only on the theory that these creatures thus 
constituted are intended to, and will in fact, discharge valuable 
and useful functions to the natural citizen. All this justifies 
reasonable legislative regulation and a just but rugged super- 
vising public sentiment. 

It seems to me there is to-day a call for the exercise of both 
these last-named wholesome guards—legislation and public sen- 
timent—in at least one noted matter of excess capitalization. 
That this prevails to an alarming degree is a fact well known to 
all. familiar with corporate organizations and management. 
That it is inadequately legislated against, and that public senti- 
ment is ineffectual as yet to suppress or even control it, are 
manifest not only from the extent to which these excess issues 
are carried, but also from the publicity with which they are 
heralded and the respéctability of those who engage either in 
the issue or sale of the securities. 

As to one branch of corporation let me again refer to the 
statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year 1892. We are there told that the capitalization of rail- 
roads in the United States is at the rate of $60,942 per mile of 
line. Does anybody believe that this amount of money, or labor 
and material representative of this amount of money, was used 
in the construction of these lines? 

I may as well say here, for want of a better place, that I am 
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not impressed by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s criti- 
cism of the disproportion of corporate bonds to stock. The 
public is interested in knowing that the aggregate of outstand- 
ing securities does not exceed the actual cost or value of the 
corporate property or plant. How much of this just aggregate 
shall pay an absolute interest and have a fixed time for matur- 
ing and be represented in the form of bonds; or how much 
shall pay a contingent interest dependent upon earnings, have 
an indefinite date of maturity, and be represented by stock, I do 
not think will ever cause much trouble if the two pieces of 
paper—bonds and stock—bear a reasonable relation the one to 
the.other and have back of them, in labor or materials, the 
dollars named on their face. 

But, returning to the proposition of actual overissue, the 
reader may imagine that Iam magnifying the present situation 
in this regard, and that the truth is, that while old time stocks 
were watered and bonds issued in bales, that time has passed 
and those now issued are genuine representatives of value. If 
so, I commend him to his banker or broker or to any one 
familiar with the actual situation, for information. 

It will, of course, be the struggle of the managers to make 
the public who use the highways or consume the product of 
these greatly watered corporations, pay enough therefor to make 
profitable the capital so inordinately issued. This much any- 
body, I think, will agree to offhand. But will not the thought- 
ful mind go much further in its reflection and if, in the struggle 
to make the public take care of these undue issues of securities, 
the public should somehow or other prevail, or if the promoters 
should prove to have been mistaken in the forecast of the 
situation with reference to. probable profit under the most 
favorable conditions, what becomes of that portion of the public 
who invested their money on the faith that these securities 
represented dollars actually expended, or the true and fair 
value of plant actually existing? 

You ask, is there no legislative regulation in this behalf? In 
several of the states there is legislation on this matter. There 
was a statute enacted in 1887 by the General Assembly of Penn- 
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sylvania which was thought to be prohibitive as to railroads. 
The reader will be quite as good a judge of this as I when I have 
given a brief sketch of its substance. It provides that no rail- 
road or its officers shall issue capital stock for less than the full 
par value paid into the treasury when issued for cash; that 
when issued for labor or property, not until the president and 
chief engineer shall file in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth their affidavits of the actual value of the labor 
and property, and stock shall only be issued for such actual 
value ; that no bonds at all shall be issued until after the full 
amount of capital stock shall have been fully paid for nor at any 
time in excess of the amount of capital stock actually paid for ; 
nor shall such bonds be issued for less than their full market 
value. The act further provides that stock or bonds otherwise 
issued shall be void, and makes the issuing of them penal. 

The fact that since the passage of the act above referred to 
there have been one or two well-known and much heralded in- 
stances where, in corporate projects of considerable magnitude, 
bonds and stock in double the amount of expenditure have been 
issued under advice of reputable counsel, and the securities 
marketed by well-known brokers, leads to the conclusion that 
this law was not well considered. As there is no more specific 
legislation, to my knowledge, in the other states, probably none 
so thorough in any, it must be manifest that we are without 
legislation in this country of practical value on this subject. 
We must have precise drastic legislation backed by an aroused 
and asserted public opinion, to insure a radical cure of this evil. 

So long as corporate managers and bankers and brokers are 
enabled, from positions of absolute security as far as liability for 
loss when calamity comes to the public is concerned, to foist 
with their approval, express or implied, upon the community 
these fictitious securities, so long will the investing public be 
induced to take them ; so long will the using and consuming 
public be required to pay the excess price that will be necessary 
to earn an interest return on the fictitious issue of capital ; and 
so long will the confiding small investor have in his bureau 
drawer an inflated piece of paper which may or may not be 
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paid, and at his door an inflated bill for the necessaries of life 
which must be paid. This position of managerial and stock- 
broking security, under conditions such as we have enumerated, 
must, I repeat, be disturbed by legislatures and courts inspired 
by a wholesome public sentiment. 

It should be kept in mind that outraged public sentiment, 
even when justly aroused, itself often becomes outrageous in 
both purpose aifl act, and to prevent the destructive result 
which I seriously apprehend will come if the practice referred 
to continues, it should be stopped now. No corporation man- 
ager or banker can find a better field for the employment of 
substantial philanthropy fruitful of good result, than by dis- 
couraging and refusing to have part in the issue of paper in ex- 
cess of the number of dollars actually paid, or honest value of 
property actually owned. 

The proposition that there is no sentiment in business is often, 
but not always, sound in application to affairs; but the differ- 
ence between sentiment and fiction is wide and their characteris- 
ties discordant. Fiction has its harmless field and innocent fancy ; 
business, however, must rest on truth, and fiction is not truthful. 

The seller who misrepresents willfully, that is to say knowingly, 
the value of his wares, has tainted his transaction with a vice 
which it will be the glad office of a court of equity to correct by 
striking down the bargain and holding the wrongful seller in 
damages. Whether such misrepresentation consists in words 
used or in writings exhibited, is quite indifferent,—the trans- 
action is equally tainted. To cause to be written in a convey- 
ance evidencing the ownership of property, personal or real, a 
consideration in double the amount of the price paid, with the 
purpose of thereby influencing the judgment of one to whom 
such a taker means to make a re-sale, is, in the eyes of the law, 
a fraudulent act. p. 

All this, I fancy, will seem as of course when associated with 
the instances given. Do not these suggestions, however com- 
monplace they may seem, have direct application to corporate 
officers who cause to be issued securities for double the value of 
the price paid for them ; particularly when it is considered that 
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such securities are issued for the purpose of barter and the price 
named on their face is an inducement to purchase? Is it too 
harsh to call this action fraudulent? But why try to prove by 
. logic, or to make apparent by rhetoric, a conclusion the state- 
ment of which is itself a demonstration ? 

I am a believer in both the necessity and value of corporate 
agencies, and am not convinced that their growth in numbers or 
extent is in itself either abnormal or dangerous§ but rather hold 
this to be a healthful sign of the times. Corporations are safe 
and fruitful methods of utilizing capital, accomplishing public 
enterprises, and working public economies, and as such they 
should be nurtured and encouraged. It is only insisted that 
they shall be governed with reference to the*public by the same 
safe and salutary principles which all experience has demon- 
strated to be the wisest and safest, that is to say, by frank state- 
ment and common honesty. 

It is a pleasure to know, as I can testify from abundant obser- 
vation, that the large majority of the corporations of this 
country have originated in correct principles, are inspired by 
honest motives, and are administered with high rectitude. It is 
in behalf of this large number that I want to suggest to the 
others, and those mainly of modern instance, that the growing 
practice to which I have attempted to address this paper should 
be discountenanced and made subject to legal control. 

Hostile criticisms of corporations abound; unjust influences 
with hostile purposes are assailing them from many points, 
generally based on misinformation and untruthful allegation, 
sometimes honestly maintained, but more frequently malevolently 
conceived. This character of attack gives a thoughtful friend of 
corporations no serious uneasiness, because the American public 
can in the long run be relied on to shield proper enterprise from 
unjust assault. The public will not, however, protect against a 
self-administered taint except by repression or a rigorous control. 
The avoidance of this result is in the control of the corporations 
themselves. The threatening peril, therefore, is the wounds 
which may be received in the house of their friends. 

JAMES A. LOGAN. 
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Socialism: From Genesis to Revelation. By the Rev. F. M. 
Sprague. 12mo, 493 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We doubt whether any clearer exposition of the principles 
and purposes of socialism or any stronger argument in its favor 
has been given to the public than that set forth in this volume.’ 
The author tells us in the preface that the work was begun as’ 
an investigation, continued as a study, and completed as a cor 
viction. He considers it a favorable omen that wise and good 
men all over the world are devoting themselves to the study ‘of 
sociology and thinks that the social dangers that threaten us cai! 
no longer be ignored. —_ 

On the socialistic hand he places five fingers: 1, economi¢' 
2, social ; 3, moral; 4, political ; 5, religious. The index fingér 
points to a more equal and just distribution of wealth ; the Hiéxt 
points out labor rather than birth or wealth as the conditiot' of 
social recognition ; the moral finger points to the principlés’of 
justice and brotherhood, for socialism bases its demands ‘tépdoti 
simple justice ; the political finger points out the state as the dhly: 
power capable of introducing and sustaining the new order of 
things; the fifth finger is the religious, which our authot séés 
pointing directly to literal transcripts from the New Testiitient 
as the sure foundation upon which socialism rests. one 

He defends socialism from the stigma that clings to it'én'we- 
count of the utterances of some unprincipled leadeft¥’ dnd 
affirms that modern socialism as believed and taught by ¢odé@ 
and able men exalts the home and marriage as diving’ itistiti’ 
tions. He draws a strong contrast between capitalist! afi@ 
socialism, in which the former appears in a very unfavordblé 
light. ib ytilenpe 
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Among the many causes of the rapid growth of socialism, Mr. 
Sprague mentions : 

1. The introduction of machinery. He quotes from compe- 
tent authorities to show that the introduction of machinery has 
so changed economic conditions as to make socialism a necessity. 
He asserts that under capitalism the workman exists for the 
machine, while socialism demands that the machine shall exist 
for the workman. 

2. The concentration of capital. By uniting their capital 
manufacturers now enable a few immense establishments in the 
cities to do the work formerly done in villages and hamlets, thus 
throwing people who had heretofore been industrious into idle- 
ness. He declares that more than 850 woolen mills have been 
closed since 1860, while a similar condition is true of other in- 
dustries. 


3. Division and consequent degradation of labor. The 
author dilates on this topic which has before been the subject of 
thoughtful comment by some of our magazine writers. It is — 


maintained that the laborer who makes an article entire has de- 
mands upon his judgment and skill which tend to his improve- 
ment mentally as well as physically, while under the prevailing 
plan of dividing and subdividing the labor in our factories a 
man is simply a human machine feeding a labor-saving machine 
—doing work that requires no exercise of mind and very little 
of body—and that this continued from day to day, and year to 
year, must dwarf the mind and belittle the man. 

4, The separation of industrial classes. Dr. Ely says, ‘‘It is 
maintained that democracy to be real must be economic as well 
as political,’”’ and, using this as a text, Mr. Sprague makes a 
strong argument against the present capitalistic or wage system. 
The inequality between the manager who receives $10,000 a 
year and the operative who may in most respects be the superior 
of the manager but who gets barely enough to keep body and 
soul from parting company is not conducive to a friendly feeling 
on the part of one toward the other. He says, ‘ Political 
equality, the ripe fruit of Christianity, implies all other kinds of 
equality that Christian ethics demand.’’ 
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5. Competition. He regards this as the cause pre-eminent of 
socialism, around which work, wages, and prices revolve. He 
shows very clearly, as Dr. Gladden and others have done before, 
that in our competitive method of doing business the most 
grasping, unfeeling, and unscrupulous manufacturers are the 
ones that fix the price of labor. Buyers simply ask for the 
price, and if the manufacturer has so little soul as to do business 
on starvation wages, and thus be able to make a low price, other 
manufacturers must either follow suit or quit business. 

6. Monopoly. Our author is particularly interesting in dis- 
cussing this topic. An extract will give an idea of his argument. 

Monopolies force small industries out of business and small traders 
and manufacturers into the ranks of laborers. Monopoly is therefore 
the industrial ‘ slaughter of the innocents.’”’ Against these powerful 
combinations the complaint is widespread and bitter. 

Labor is oppressed. When a poor man seeks employment in a great 
cotton mill or railroad corporation, he has absolutely nothing to say in 
the matter; the work is fixed, the wages are fixed, the time of pay- 
ment is fixed by the more powerful party and he must accept them or 
starve. All talk about freedom of contract to such a man is exaspera- 
ting. Helpless as a child, he might as well undertake to negotiate with 


a cyclone. What then? Is the corporation at fault? No; but the 
capitalistic system. 

If the great mill can produce cheaper than the small one, it will and 
ought to survive. Socialism says this principle of combination or co- 
operation is sound ; the greater the plant, the less the cost of produc- 
tion. Let the principle, therefore, be extended to the whole social 
body. Put the mill and the railroad into the hands of the state and 
we shall have industrial freedom. Private monopoly in any trade or 
industry is the enemy of industrial freedom and of the public good. 
Public monopolies such as post service, highways, etc., benefit all 
people and are a public good. 


7. Overproduction. Contrary to some modern political 
economists who claim that there has never been any overproduc- 
tion, but rather under consumption or lack of distribution, Mr. 
Sprague takes the position that overproduction under our 
present system is, in many cases, unavoidable. So long as each 
individual acts simply for himself without reference to what 
others are doing, there is no way of adjusting the supply to the 
demand, and there is danger either of scarcity or overproduc- 
tion. As an example, there were $6,500,000 worth of cotton in 
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the South on the first of January, 1892, that nobody seemed to 
want. Under socialism a central bureau would estimate the 
amount needed, and regulate the acreage to be planted. 

Among other causes of socialism which the author ably dis- 
cusses are commercial crises, pauperism, class legislation, spread 
of the democratic principle, the dissemination of knowledge, 
and the decay of religion. 

Profit sharing, which has received unlimited praise from many 
writers of a socialistic tendency, finds but little favor with Mr. 
Sprague. He regards it as altogether one-sided, the employer 
sharing just as much or as little of the profits as he may see fit. 
In fact, he knocks profit sharing out in a single sentence, so far 
as benefiting the workingman is concerned, when he says that 
ninety per cent of employers cannot share profits for the very 
good reason that they have no profits to share. 

No review can do the book justice. The writer uses good 
language and good logic. He quotes freely and aptly from the 
ablest writers on the subject both pro and con, and makes the 
most of them to strengthen his cause. All students of sociology 
should read this book. Those who are in the line of the author’s 
thought should read it to gain strength to help the cause he so 
ably champions, while those who are opposed should hasten to 
read it in order to refute what they may consider dangerous 
fallacies. 


Epochs of American History. By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
16mo., 280 pp. 


This is the second volume of the series of three volumes being 
issued by the enterprising house of Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York and London. Volume I. which we noticed some time 
ago, was written by Reuben Gold Thwaites and treated of ‘‘ The 
Colonies’’ from 1492 to 1750. The present volume treats of 
‘‘The Formation of the Union”’ covering the period from 1750 
to 1829. 

We do not recall any book of the same size that contains so 
much valuable historical information as Professor Hart has given 
us in this little work. It is written in an interesting connected 
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style and not in the “jerky”’ fashion so frequently found in 
books that aim to give much in little space. There are but few 
‘‘ waste words’’ in the book. 

One very commendable feature of the book is the fact that 
battles and bloody heroes are not magnified to an inordinate 
degree. He disposes of the fighting period of the Revolutionary 
War in about twenty pages, and yet the novice who reads his 
narrative will have a clearer idea of the great struggle than he 
could acquire by wading through the large volumes that seem to 
be written on the principle that the fighting is in itself of more 
importance than the causes that lead to it or the results that 
grow out of it. 

This book will be found interesting and profitable to the 
general reader and especially valuable to the live teacher who 
wishes to make his subject interesting. 


Papers in Penology. 

This is the second series of papers compiled by the editor of 
The Summary. The paper is edited and printed by the inmates 
of the New York Reformatory at Elmira. The work on this 
book editorially and mechanically was all done by the inmates of 
the reformatory and its quality would be creditable to any pub- 
lishing house in the country. 

It includes seven papers, four of which may be called histori- 
cal and three scientific. The historical are The Prisons of Great 
Britain, by Jay 8. Butler ; New York’s Prison Laws, by Eugene 
Smith; Prison Labor Systems, and The Elmira Reformatory of 
To-Day, by the editor of The Summary. The scientific papers 
are, Leading principles of Modern Prison Science, The Phi- 
losophy of Crime and Punishment, by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, and 
Criminal Anthropology, by Dr. Hamilton D. Wey. Mr. Smith’s 
article combines so much of the scientific with the historic that 
it might be classed as a thoroughly scientific paper. They are 
all able papers by able men and contain a large fund of valuable 
information. 

If we may be permitted to criticise the utterances of so promi- 
nent a man as Dr. Harris, we will say that while his philosophy 
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of crime may be good as far as it goes, the little he has to offer 
on philosophy of punishment is hardly up to the standard of 
modern scientific thought on the subject. For example, he says: 


‘* In the course of the ages of human history the state has learned 
how to secure justice—that is to say, how to measure crime and inflict 
punishment. It has discovered that this can be done by returning the 
deed on the head of the doer. It does this symbolically rather than 
literally. It says to the murderer, ‘you have taken the life of a fellow 
man ; your act shall come home to you, shall take your own life either 
on the scaffold or in prison unto a life sentence.’ Or it says to a thief, 
‘your act was to take away property which is man’s means of indepen- 
dence—you shall lose your independence as a consequence of the deed 
coming home to you, and you shall sit in a gaol.’”’ 


Unless we have misread history it did not take many ages for 
the human race to reach this height of the philosophy of pun- 
ishment, and it has for ages been trying to unlearn it and learn 
something better in its place. There is little, so far as we are 


able to see, in this view of punishment above that taken by the 
antediluvians. 





Penological and Preventive Principles. By William Tallack, Sec- 
retary of the Howard Association. 8vo, 408 pp. Price, 8s. 
London : Wertheimer, Lea & Co. 


The Howard Association was organized in London in 1866 and 
has come to be one of the best known societies in the world in its 
line of work. Naturally the work of a man who has been secre- 
tary of such a society for twenty years will receive careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tallack, like all true prison reformers, puts more stress 
on preventive than punitive measures, and devotes the first 
chapter to the discussion of the ‘‘First Principles in Diminish- 
ing Crime and Pauperism.’’ Among much sound advice, he 
offers cautionary suggestions regarding the distribution of 
charity, believing that mere almsgiving without assisting those 
upon whom it is bestowed to help themselves, may work injury 
both to its objects and to the community. He sees a danger in 
the tendency of universal suffrage to increase pauperization by 
voting away other people’s money, and intimates that there is 
danger even in running to free schools, free libraries, liberal out- 
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door relief, and free dinners. The idea that there is any danger 
of pauperizing either those who found free libraries and free 
schools or those who patronize them is not likely to find much 
favor, at least in the United States. 

In order to deal with crime successfully, he advocates as neces- 
sary the threefold combimation of prevention, repression, and 
reformation. Among the causes of crime to which prevention 
may be applied with good results he names intemperance, over- 
crowding, ignorance, idleness, and ungodliness. | He regards re- 
pression as a minor influence in comparison with prevention 
and points to the fact that the freedom of Great Britain, 
America, Holland, and Scandinavia has been more effective in 
dealing with nihilism and other forms of anarchy than has the 
guillotine or dungeon of other countries. In fact, he seems to 
have but little faith in physical force as a moral power. In 
speaking of prostitution, he says : 


It would appear that more than a few of the professed advocates of 
public morality have the least faith in the power of moral suasion, if 
one may judge by their clamor for the enforcement of social virtue 
mainly by the help of police, penalties, and prisons. As to prostitution, 
for example, many persons seek to deal with it chiefly by driving the 
unfortunate women ‘‘from pillar to post’’ and by urging the police to 
keep them moving on, and to shut up their lodgings. In Berlin this 
kind of policy has been carried out with special rigor. Thousands of 
wretched girls have been locked up; many of them have been arrested 
repeatedly, and brothels have been suppressed by the score. And with 
what result? With this: that Berlin remains one of the most immoral 
cities in Europe,—a place where prostitution is, perhaps, more generally 
diffused amongst the households, and scattered over the whole town 
than anywhere else, and for the very simple and sufficient reason that 
the causes and sources of this vice have there been left comparatively 
untouched. It is as impossible for any police to suppress or extinguish 
vice by mere force, as it is for a quack doctor to cure leprosy by cover- 
ing the diseased limbs with sticking plaster. 


Like most men who make a study of crime and criminals, Mr. 
Tallack is inclined to look rather leniently upon evil doers as a 
class. He says: 


Whilst much poverty is self-created, a large proportion of it is the in- 
evitable result of social and hereditary causes uncontrolled by the 
sufferer. . . . How much of the vice and crime of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other crowded cities arises almost by sheer irresistible 
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necessity, from the shocking crowding of whole families into single 
rooms or houses of a single room,—the sole scene of birth, wedlock, and 
death, feeding, living, and sleeping. Yet near some of these cities, 
thousands of fair acres are permanently kept waste for the enjoyment 
of a few sportsmen. Is not this a grave injustice toward man and 
toward God? When will Scotland, in particular, rouse herself and 
deliver her poorest population from such terrible evils of criminal over- 
crowding and cruelly locked land? 


The second chapter is devoted to prison systems, which he 
says are generally unsatisfactory. While he regards English 
prisons as better than those of most other countries, he con- 
siders them far from what they should be. He condemns the 
jails as commonly managed both in Europe and America, as de- 
moralizing, and quotes from the report of the Ohio Board of 
Charities in 1888, in which it is declared, ‘‘ With half a dozen 
excepted, every jail in Ohio is a moral pest house and a school 
of crime.’’ 

The author displays a familiarity with the prison systems all 
over the civilized world, and describes those of France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and Egypt, while he devotes 
fully as much space to the United States as to England. What 
he says of us is true in the main, though he has evidently at 
times mistaken for fact the fiction of some disordered imagina- 
tion. The quotation that he gives from William Saunders, 
M. P., who in describing his visit to this country speaks of the 
great danger of highway robbery in the United States and of the 
great number of ladies to be seen driving, mostly on the way to 
jail to see their friends, is the veriest bosh. 

He regards the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia as the best prison in America. He discusses the Elmira 
Reformatory at considerable length, and evidently would be 
better pleased if he could find some tenable grounds for criticism. 
While Mr. Tallack does not belong to the number of those who 
believe in keeping convicts in filth and permitting them to 
freeze and starve, he has not yet been able to free his mind 
entirely from the barbarian idea still clinging to civilization, 
that punishment should be inflicted, if not as a help to reforma- 
tion at least as a supposed religious duty. In speaking of 
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Elmira he seems to have the same forebodings that have wrought 
so heavily upon the mind of Mr. William P. Andrews, of 
Massachusetts, who seems to think that prisons have been made 
so comfortable and the condition of criminals so delightful that 
honest men hasten to do evil in order to enjoy the luxuries of a 
prison life. 

He says in reference to the claim that eighty per cent of the 


inmates of Elmira go out prepared to become law-abiding 
citizens : ‘ 


Even if it be so, such a result, however good in itself, is quite com- 
patible with an absolute: increase of criminals being produced among 
the outside community by the knowledge that the discipline of so large 
an establishment furnishes so many advantages to the evil doers and is 
in so small a degree calculated to deter. 


This argument leads to the conclusion that the one who made 
it, with all his experience and knowledge, is still ignorant re- 
garding one of the universal and predominating characteristics 
of human nature ; for all the talk about prison comforts and the 
danger that men will commit crime simply to enjoy the pleasures 
of a prison home is the sheerest nonsense. If the doors of the 
most comfortable, and most humanely conducted prison in the 
world were to be thrown open to-morrow morning and the in- 
mates told to go or remain as they might elect, not two per cent 
would be found within the prison walls an hour after the order 
was promulgated, and those that remained would be fit subjects 
either for the hospital or the insane asylum. What Mr. Tallack 
alludes to and what may be a fact, that the inmates of Elmira 
are better fed and clothed than some honest people outside, does 
not argue that the condition of the one is too good but that the 
lot of the other is too poor. 

On the subject of corporal punishment Mr. Tallack argues 
both sides and then in the face of his strongest argument decides 
that a moderate amount of an evil thing may be a good thing. 
He falls into the popular idea that the state should pattern after 
the lawbreaker and allow its dealings with him to be influenced 
by what he may have done. That is if a man has been endowed 
with so little manhood and feeling as to torture a helpless child, 
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the state should take on to some extent the condition of the human 
monster and in turn torture him. 

In the discussion of capital punishment he is very reasonable 
and conservative. He is of the opinion that the difficulty and 
uncertainty of enforcing the death penalty renders it of little 
deterring influence. Life imprisonment is, however, even more 
horrible to him than prompt execution, for he is convinced that 
in a majority of cases absolute life imprisonment is not so mucha 
substitute for capital punishment as a slower and more disadvan- 
tageous way of inflicting it. He considers céllular imprison- 
ment for life a most cruel mode of killing by protracted torture. 
* He takes the humane and sensible view, that life sentences 
might well be abolished even for the worst of crimes, and by 
substituting long but definite terms of imprisonment leave some 
faint glimmer of hope even for the worst criminals. This view 
has been held by a few American penologists, prominent among 
them being the great Wendell Phillips. While such a step 
would be looked upon as extremely dangerous to the average 
man, it is dictated by the growing spirit of humanity as well as 
justified by the lessons of experience. It is almost the unani- 
mous testimony of prison officials that the convicts for murder 
are as a rule more obedient and more susceptible to reformatory 
influences than any other class of prisoners. Mr. Tallack thinks 
that, in view of the large number of murderers that have been 
liberated in England and other countries without serious results 
to the public, twenty years might safely be fixed as the maxi- 
mum sentence for the worst criminals, with some conditions in 
certain cases as to their residence after release. 

The book is valuable not so much for its philosophy as for its 
history, facts, and statistics, and as it has been published some 
time it has, no doubt, found its way to the libraries of most of 
those interested in the study of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.”’ 


White Slaves. By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, 
327 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A Boston clergyman made a thorough and systematic investi- 
gation into the condition of the poor in his city and details his 
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experience in this book. It is a powerful arraignment of 
those heartless creatures who have come to be designated as 
‘‘sweaters,’’? concerning which he says: 


That word sweater is not in the old dictionary. It isa foul word, 
born of the greed and infernal lust for gold which pervade the most 
reckless and wicked financial circles of our time. The sweater takes 
large contracts and divides them out among the very poor, reducing 
the price to starvation limits and reserving the profits for himself. 


The tumble-down tenements, rickety stairs, mouldy walls, foul 
air, dirt, filth, vermin, stench, and disease are the same for- 
bidding creatures that most readers have met time and time 
again in descriptions of city life. He makes out a case against 
the sweater and the grasping, heartless landlord strong enough 
to consign them to eternal infamy. The following is one of his 
strong word pictures : 


For every one who is hoarding up his millions and who is dominated 
by the love of gold for its very shine and glitter, there are hundreds 
and thousands who are toiling for insufficient wages, and are suffering 
in poverty and want that this lordly worshiper may pay his devotions 
to the money god. If some of these money kings who have made 
their millions by the oppression of the poor in mines, and mills, and 
factories, were suddenly called to face the bones of the dead who have 
gone to their graves from weary unrequited slavery, in order for their 
financial triumph, they would stand back aghast at the price of their 
own success. 

It is this worship of the gold god which is at the bottom of all the 
wrongs which have been pointed out in these discourses. The wealthy 
merchant who pays the poor widows one cent apiece for making white 
aprons, and by his avarice and lust induces the young women who sell 
them to eke out their scanty wages by the sale of their honor, is a 
worshiper of the gold god. The sweater who parcels out his work 
through the miserable tenement houses, grinding the face of the poor 
to the very last degree possible with physical existence,—indeed many 
times beyond the possibility of physical existence, except when helped 
by charity,—is an obsequious devotee at the altar of Mammon. The 
chattel-mortgage shark, who watches all the necessities of the poor as 
anxiously as ever a hawk watched over a helpless or a crippled bird, 
and the liquor seller, who fills his coffers by a traffic which injures and 
destroys the health, the intelligence, and the morality of all the people 
whom he can draw into his net, are only brothers to the others who 
gather to pay their devotions to the god of gold. 


Mr. Banks and others have done their duty well in calling 
attention to the terrible condition of thousands of working poor 
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in our large cities. What is now needed more particularly is 
some philanthropic genius to suggest a prompt and effective 
remedy and put it into good working order. 










The Golden Calf. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


This is a novel by the well-known Norwegian who has become 
by adoption one of the best of Americans. It deals about 
equally with love, and the corrupt practices common in business 
and political life. The hero of the story, Oliver Tappan, was a 
country boy who had the good fortune or perhaps more properly 
the misfortune to secure a clerkship in the city, from which he 
rose or descended, according to the view ohe may take of it, 
until he became a railroad and a bank president, a millionaire, 
and finally a boodle member of Congress, elected for the special 
purpose of getting the government franchise for a transcon- 
tinental railway. 

The author describes in fine language the different steps in his 
hero’s life, and finely illustrates the powerful influence of wealth, 
ambition, and associations over the natural and better character- 
istics of the individual. By nature Oliver Tappan was a young 
man of good impulses, but under the influences that surround 
men who devote all their energies to money getting his conscience 
lost its power to guide, and he acted on the principle that he was 
not responsible for congressional corruption but only profited 
by its existence. His marriage, too, as might be expected, 
was a sad failure for the reason that he broke off the engage- 
ment with the girl to whom he was betrothed in boyhood, to 
marry the daughter of his employer, who was entirely devoid 
of all true womanly instincts and lived only to make a display 
of wealth. , 

The corrupt practices in business and polities are portrayed in 
strong colors, though perhaps no stronger than the facts intended 
to be represented will warrant, for there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of disreputable work excused on the ground that it is done 
in politics. As our hero is made to say: ‘‘Many things have 
to be done in politics which in his private affairs no gentleman 


12mo, 230 pp. 
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would think of doing. This is a necessary concession to the de- 
pravity cf human nature.” 


The Tobacco Problem. By Margaret- Woods Laurence. 12mo, 
309 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This useful book has reached the fifth edition and has been 
revised and enlarged. The authoress has made a long and care- 
ful study of the tobacco habit and makes a vigorous onslaught 
upon it from all sides. It must be admitted even by the most 
confirmed tobacco user that any one who may choose to direct 
his efforts against the filthy weed has a wide field and need have 
no difficulty in finding strong arguments. Indeed, if tobacco 
has one single redeeming quality to commend it to a cleanly, 
healthy, and reasonable man or woman, its friends should hasten 
to proclaim it. If the filthy use of this harmful weed were con- 
fined to some tribe of Indians or some horde in Central Africa, 
the so-called civilized portion of humanity would look upon the 
habit with disgust, but as Pope puts it, ‘‘ Vice is a monster of so 
frightful mien,’’ ete. 

Mrs. Laurence attacks the vice on account of its expense, its 
injury to body and mind, and of its filthy character or inter- 
ference with the rights of non tobacco users. According to her 
investigations the annual cost of tobacco throughout the world 
is not less than one thousand million dollars or enough to build 
two railways to reach around the earth. Two million tons of the 
filthy stuff have been smoked, chewed, snuffed, and rubbed, 
while hands have everywhere been stretched out imploringly for 
bread. New York City alone is said to consume over seventy 
million cigars. 

The fact that tobacco culture destroys the fertility of the soil 
is used as an argument against it. Gen. John H. Cooke, of 
Virginia, is quoted as saying that tobacco exhausts the land be- 
yond all other crops, and as a proof, he says that every home- 
stead from the Atlantic border to the head of tidewater is a 
mournful monument of the fact that tobacco has been the besom 
of destruction that has swept over this once fertile region. As 
to the moral effects of the business, some one has said that a re- 
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vival of religion need not be expected where everybody is rais- 
ing tobacco. 

The author declares that the question as to whether the use of 
tobacco is right depends more upon its effects on the body and 
mind than upon anything else, and taking this view of the case, 
she has the evidence overwhelmingly on her side. It would in- 
dicate stupid ignorance as well as egotistic assumption for one to 
assert that tobacco has no deleterious effect upon the physical 
and mental powers in face of the fact that the highest medical 
authority all over the world declares that tobacco is a poison and 
that its use as a whole is productive of widespread evil. Even 
physicians, who are themselves the slaves of the dirty practice 
of tobacco using, are generally willing to admit that the habit is 
a harmful one—no one has ever questioned its being a filthy 
one. 

As before remarked, Mrs. Lawrence had an abundance of 
material at hand to serve her purpose and she has made good 
_use of it. We have simply indicated the character of her work 
and would commend it to mothers, teachers, librarians, and all 
who may be interested in placing before our boys the truth con- 
cerning this vile and universal habit. If some such book were 
to be used in every public school, it would not be long before its 
influence would be manifest and boys would not be imbued with 
the idea that it is manly to be able to smoke or chew. 











